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Terms. 

The Valley Farmer is published on the first of 
each month, and will hereaftercontain thirty-six 
large octave pages, and will be offered at the fol- 
lowing 

Reduced Raies: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00 
Four copies, - 3 00 
Seven ‘* * 5 00 
Fifteen “ af 10 00 


<3 Payments, in all cases, must be made in 
advance. Remittances may be made by mail at 
our risk. 

3" Postmasters and Country Merchants are 
authorized to act as Agents, and every friend of 
the enterprise is respecifully requested to aid in 
extending iis circulation, by inducing his neigh- 
bors to subscribe to clubs. 

3" Advertisements will be inserted in the ad- 
vertising sheet, which forms a cover for each 
number, at reasonable rates. 
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WINTER BARLEY, 


We learn from gentlemen acquainted with 
the subject, that the cultivation of winter 
barley is carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent in some portions of Ohio, and that the 
yield has been very abundant. In some in- 
stances as high as sixty bushels have been 
obtained tothe acre. It is be'ieved to do 
much better than the spring crop, especial- 
ly if sown early in the fall, so as to give 
ita chance to get a good root-hold before 
winter closes in. 


Barley is highly recommended in the 














! South Carolinian asa suitable crop for the 
south, and we believe also that it is emi- 
nently adapted to the West. The writer 
says that it is the only grainthat will mature 
a crop inthe south from the winter’s mois- 
ture in the earth. It is subject to no dis- 
ease save an occasional head being blasted, 
and no other insect but the Hessian fly at- 
tacks it. He states that in Lexineton and 
Newberry districts, where it has heen lon 
cultivated, it has produced 72 bushels to 
the acre; the land having been enriched by 
the application of a compost of cotton seed 
decomposed in the mule stables, and stable 
manure. 

If sown’successively from September to 
February, it will afford a succession of the 
best soiling material as food for horses and 
milch cows from March tothe first of June. 
The writer also pronounces burley a better 
food than corn for hor-es, mules, catile and 
hogs, as wellas furnishing the best of food 
for poultry, if ground into coarse me. }, such 
as is commonly c.lled chops, and mixed 
with cut straw or fodder, ii 1s unrivalled for 
working stock. It fat ens all animals fed 
with it with great rapidity. 

In this latitude, winter batley should be 
sown by the latter part of August or the 
early part of September, and it should fol- 
low oats or corn in preference to wheat. 

We should be glad to see the experi- 
ment of raising winter barley tested in this 
vicinity, and to this end we have made ar- 
rangements to receive trom Ohio as soon as 
it is harvested a moderate supply of the 
best seed that can be obtained in that re- 
gion, which will be sold low to those who 
wish to cultivate it, in quantities to suit. 
Persons desirous of trying this crop are 
advised to send in their orders early, In 
the mean time, we would again request any 
of our readers who have had experience in 
the culture of barley to communicate the 
results of their experience in season for the 
July or August number. 
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PROSPECTS. lea with fabrics of foreign manufacture, 

COMMERCIAL CRISES, AND THEIR INFLUENCE | Which should have been produced at home 

UPON THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS OF | —all of which will have to be paid for in 

THE COUNTRY. ‘hard meney or its equivalent, long before 
(Original.} ‘they are all consumed. 

Notwithstanding the great quantities of| So long as the breadstnffs and other arti- 
gold which have been received from Cali- | cles produced by the farmers of the land 
fornia, and the uninterrupted prosperity of | are in demand in foreign countries, and can 
the country, our foreign debt has aceumu-| be sent abroad in sufficieut quantities to 
lated very rapidly for afew years last past, | meet these periodical payments, there wil] 
«nd the opinion seems generally to prevail | be no drain of money from the country, but 
emong able financiers that a revulsion in| will it be thus? That we have the capa- 
monetary affairs must ere long occur ; and | city to raise produce enough to meet these 
it surely cannot be considered out of our | demands, if a fair price can be obtained for 
line to contemplate the matier a little, and _| it, is undoubtedly true. And it is also just 
quire what probability there is that such | as true that the prosecution to completion 
# revulsion will occur, and also what effeet of the public works now in course of con- 
it will be likely to have upon the agricul- struction or contemplation, will very much 
(ural interests, and how those effects can| increase our facilities for supplying food to 
be so provided for as to work the least in-\the people of the old country—but will 
jury tothe farmer. they receive it at our hands? Toa great 

This foreign debt has accrued partly by , extent we presume they will, and we be- 
the purchase of merchandise, and partly by |lieve the day is not very distant when a 
ihe sale of the bonds of States, cities and wesfern outlet will be opened for immense 
corporate bodies, which have resorted to quantities of the products of our fertile 
this means to raise funds to carry on works} soil. But for all this, a revulsion must in 
of internal improvement. This latter spe- | all human probability take place ere long— 
cies of indebtedness has for a few years in- | short undoubtedly in its duration, but snffi- 
creased very rapidly, and for a year or two! ciently long to give a severe check to the 
to come—unless prevented by an explosion | rash spirit of speculation, to reduce the 
of that form of the credit system—will un- | nominal value of every species of proper- 
doubtedly be very much augmented. Some | ty, to reveal the utter worthlessness of ma- 
of the works constructed with means thus | ny of the vaunted enterprises of the day, 
raised, such as railroads, etc., will eventu- | and to dissipate many a splendid fortune 
ally pay, for themselves, and return to the | which consists only of the brilliant inflations 


pockets of the capitalists the money invest- 
ed in their construction, but while in course 
of construction it is apparent that they can 
do nothing towards paying interest on the 
money invested in them; and of another 


class, such as the improvement of cities, | 


etc., no direct return is ever expected from 
them. But all the debts must.be eventually 
paid, and the interest has to be paid peri- 
odigally, These payments require a large 
emount of money to be sent abroad, and 
hence the danger that the country will be 
drained of its precious metals—end, asa 
consequence a revulsion in business occur 
.-yanic take the place of confidence, and 
depression, stagnation, and ruin overtake 
all the branches of trade and commerce. 
The importation of foreign articles has 
alsa been guing on extensively, and at this 
time the shelves of our merchants are load- 





_ of amuch abused credit system. 


No one who recolleets the revulsions of 
1837 and 1841-2, can deny that such acon- 
dition of things may occur, though there 
may be different opinions as to the proba- 
bility of its occurrence. 

And how will such a state cf things af- 
fect the farmers of the West? It will re- 
duce the price of his produce, and also of 
such things as he has occasion to purehase ; 
and if he has to raise money to pay debts, 
he will find that it will require much more 
of his produce to obtain a given sium than 
when the country is in a prosperons condi- 
tion, And, on the other hand, the farmer 


that has husbanded his means, kept out of 
debt, and has a surplus of money on hand, 
will now have an opportunity to invest it 
at agood vdvantage. It willtake more corn, 
wheat, pork, hemp, or barley to pay his 
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taxes, his doctor’s bill, and for the schooling 
ot his children, and to purchase the groce- 
ries and other necessaries consumed by his 
family. it will be more difficult for him 
even to sell his produce at reduced rates, 
and many things that now readily sell at 
his own door, will not perhaps sell at all 
because their value in market will not pay 
the cost of transportation thither. 

But with all this, the farmer’s condition 
will be far better than that of the trader or 
the capitalist who has his money invested in 
fluctuating stocks. If the nominal value 
of his farm depreciates one third or one half, 
he cin nevertheless raise just as much corn, 
or wheat, or pork, and whatever may be 
the value of these articles in the market, 
they are worth the same at all times for 
home consumption. If not compelled to 
raise money to pay off old debts, he need 
neither break nor give up business. He 
may go on improving his farm, his build- 
ings, andhis stock, and patiently wait un- 
til the storm blows over. Such times, we 
repeat, do not usually last long, and the 
bountiful earth fails not to yield a full sup- 
ply for the wants of man and beast. 

And how can the farmers best prepare 
themselves to meet such atime? Wean- 
swer, let them strive as much as inay be, to 
produce every article needed in their fam- 
ilies, upon their farms, They should buy 
nothing that they can produce themselves ; 
and above all let them keep out of debt. 
Debt at any time presses like a mill stone 
about the neck of the farmer, but more es- 
pecially will this be felt at a time when the 
products of his farm will sell only at low 
rates, 


THE RAVAGES OF INSECTS. 


In the Patent Office Report for 1849-50 
is an interesting paper by Dr. Lee, on the 
‘‘ways and means now available for the im- 
provement of American Agriculture,” in 
which, besides treating of Agricultural ed- 
ueation, Analysis of Soils, Preservation of 
Provisions, distribution of Seeds and Cut- 
tings, and how Cities exhaust the Fertility 
of the Soil, he introduces the subject which 
heads this article, as follows : 

“Such insects as Hessian and wheat flies, 
curculios, weevils, army and boll worms, 





annually destroy crops to the amount of 


twenty millions of dollars, If a pirate on 
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the high seas, or an Indian savage on land, 
injures the property of a citizen to the 
amount of a few dollars, millions are ex- 
pended, if need be, to punish the offender. 
This is right. But when public enemies of 
a different name do a thousand times more 
injury to a whole country, are its citizens 
under any necessary restraint which forbids 
their making a common effort to protect their 
property from insect depredators ? Paras- 
itic plants, such as rust on wheat and many 
fungi, as well as injurious insects, are on 
the increase. To attempt to explain the 
reasons why this is so, would lead at once 
into questions in animal and vegetable phys. 

iology, out of place in this brief synopsis of 
such rural topics as are believed to be of 
general interest. 

“It may not be amiss to remark, however, 
that many boys are apparently educated to 
kill all small birds that subsist mostly on 
insects, so soon as these youngsters are 
large enough to shoulder a gun. 

“Government can do much to check the 
ravages of insects by collecting and diffus- 
ing useful information as to their habits, 
times of transformation, and the best means 
of destroying or avoiding them, If farm- 
ers fold their arms and sav that nothing can 
be done, by the science of entomology, or 
by any other means, what bnt an increase 
of evil is to be expected? Not to try to 
escape the infli¢tion is treating one’s ene- 
mies with unmanly forbearance, and evinces 
a belief in fatalism worthy of a disciple of 
Mohammed.” 

We would further remark that this war 
upon the birds, in this region at least, is not 
confined to boys. Almost any pleasant 
morning, but particularly on the Sabbath, 
men—full grown, whiskered, mustachioed, 
cigar smoking men—may be seen, with gun 
and game bag, wending their way to the 
fields, the orchards and the forests. As the 
day draws to a close the same noble spe- 
cimens of humanity may be seen plodding 
home again, and what are the valuable trea- 
sures contained in their game bags? Two 
or three robins, perhaps, a lark or two, one 
or two squirrels, and if he has had extra- 
ordinary success, a rabbit or a prairie hen! 
A farmer who catches sucha prowler about 
his premises, shooting down the harmless 
birds, ought to have full liberty to shoot him 
—with salt. 
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WOMAN’S WORTH. 


Extract of a letter tothe Editor of the 
Valley Farmer: 

“I see you have given your wife a de- 
parment in the Valley Farmer. J like 
that; anilam pleased with her selections 
and contributions, All the lighter and more 
tasty and refining subdivisions of horticul- 
ture and some of those pertaining to the 
farm, ave the province of Woman—or at 
least ought to be as much hers as ours. 
She generally brings more tact and taste 
to her task than do the so called “lords of 
creation,”’ 1 hope your good lady, like’my 
valued and most estimable friends of Ohio 
—Mrs, Gage and Mrs, Bateham—will try 
and show the genuine spirit of ‘good taste”’ 
as well aseconomy and usefulness, in the 
arrangement in and about the house. 

In lay ing out gardens and especially the 
small lawn, or rather “front yard” which 
most owners of land are willing to devote to 
ornamental the taste of the wile and daugh- 
ters is, in nine cases in ten, worth more than 
that of the male portion of the family. But 
this taste wants cultivating and encouraging 
and one word from a woman is worth ten 
from a man in this connection. 

Let your “Family Circie” expand—give 
it space, and every word in season—like 
the one in the April No.—as it drops into 
the clear minds of our wives and daughters 
will stir the waves of thought, and go on 
increasing thecircumference of awakening 
ideas, as the small pebbles dropped into the 
stagnant pool, move every particle of the 
mass of waters from its blank surilace to its 
quiet depth.” 

We desireto draw more attention to this 
department of the I'armer, and invite the 
co-operation of the many intelligent mothers, 
wives and daughters of the country. Our 
good lady, whom we have installed conduc- 
tress of these pages is, like oursell, actua- 
ted by a sincere desire to promote and in- 
crease the joys that cluster aroundthe do- 
mestic hearth; but her feeble health and the 
cares of her young family, and the mani- 
fold labors which fall upon the shoulders, 
of a poor man’s wife, prevents her from 
giving as much attention tothe subject as 
she desires. We hope, then, that those who 
have the time, ability, and the inclination to 
aid in so good a work will contribute to its 
pages as they have opy ortunity. 
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WINE FAIR—AWARD OF PREMIUMs. 

In purs.iance of previous notice, a number of 
gentleman assembled in St. Louis, on S turday, 
the 31st of May, for the purpose of examining 
thes;ecimens of native wine sumitted in compe- 
tition for the premiums of $100, offered by Alex. 
Kayser, Esq., forthe best wine of the Vintage of 
1850. 

37 boties of wine were exhibited, viz; 26 from 
Gasconade Co. | from St. Charles, 2 from Jeffer- 
son, 1 from Franklin, 1 from Warren, 1 from 
Moni.eaa and 4 from St. Louis. Several other 
specimens were present which did not come 
within the terms of the competition. 

The comunittee organized by the apointment 
of Thomas Allen, as Chaizinan. Thereupon the 
several samples of wine were submitted to the 
committee, six samples being submitted at one 
time, of which the committee selected one; and 
so, selecling one from each six samples, until 
the whole was examined. In this mode, six 
samples were selected as the best of the entire 
lot. The six which are thus selected by the com- 
mittee as the best were: 

No. 4 Produced by J. Rommel of Hermann. 


“ 12 ‘6 “ H.Rache, 6 

“17 “ “ E. Heck, of Gasconade Co. 
« 20 s « P, Weizenecker, of St. Louis 
“ 27 6s «FF. Muench, of Warren. 


« 31 66 “* Mrs. J. Senn, Gasconade. 

The committee then proceeded to decide be- 
tween the six thus selected. On the first ballot, 
they were in favor of No. 20 ten votes, and in fa- 
vor of No. 27 five votes. No 20 having recieved 
a majority of the whole committee was entitled 
tothe premium. Mr. Weizenecker, to whom 
the premium was awarded, was called upon to 
explain to the meeting the circumstances under 
which his wine was produced. He stated that 
he resided near the city of St. Louis; that be 
produced last year about three hundred gallons 
of wine of similar quality to that to which the 
premium is awarded; that it is the product of the 
Catawba grape exclusively. That the three hua- 
dred gallons of wine were the product of about 
one acre of vines, and that he considered his wine 
worth now about one dollar and seventy-five 
cents per gallon, but by retaining the same fora 
short time, it would improve in quality and be 
enhanced in value. 

At the conelusion of Mr. Weizenecker’s re- 
marks, the Chairman of the Meeting delivered to 
him the premium of $100, offered by Mr Kayser. 

There was submitted to the meeting ajsuperior 
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article of “Sparkling Catawba” wine made by could scarcely be recognized as belonging to the 





William Glasgow, Jr., of St. Louis. But the | cattle kind; and “ *s wolverines” were for 
committee were of the opinion that it was only along time the butt of ridicule in the whole 
natural wines of native growth which could | vicinity. 
ci mpete for the premium, and believing thatthe, The careful bieeder, upon either system, will 
Sparkling Catawba was not strictly of this char- | avoid usiug, even for a single seasou, any animal 
acter, they excluded it from competition. The) possessing obvious defects: for suel. defects, 
committee, however, adopted a resolution bigh- | once introduced in but the slightest degree, are 
ly complimentary to the “Sparkling Catawba” of liable to be transmitted and re-appear even after 
Mr. Glasgow, as giving promise of superior ex- several generations have passed. ‘lo the many 
cellence. i curious and valuable facts already on record re- 
o— lating to this subject, the tollowing may be added: 
Warery Mitx.—From 80 to 90 pounds | —A portion of the fowls possessed by Constant 
in every 100 lbs. of cows milk are water, | Clapp, Esq., were formerly of the “downy” breed; 
This quantity may be increased by special | but this variety, so strongly marked, had run out 
feeding for this purpose. Some sellers of ;and entirely disappeared from his premises for 
milk in the neighborhood of large cities, eight years, when three of these downy individa- 
who are too conscientious to add pump wa-| als, perfect in every particular, re-appeared among 
ter to their milk, but who still desire to, bis flock, showing that the blood, though appar- 
dilute it, contrive to effect their purpose | ently obliterated, had yet been lurking there, 
by feeding their cows on sneculent food, | generation after generation. 
containing much water; such watered milk | It was a iavorite theory with the late General 
they are able to sell witha safe conscience, | Scimyler, a man of extensive observation, of deep 
though it may be doubted ifthe true moral- | penetration and sound judgment, that the true 
ity of the case is much better than if the, character, either of a man or beast, could be ascer- 
puinp had really been called into action, — | tained by loowing at the parentage from which he 
Norton. had descended; and as an illustration oi this, he 
used humorously to relate the incident, that in 
Mix Crean.—When milk is drawn in | the early years of the Dutch trade with the East 
the usual way from the cow, the last of Indies, one of his ancestors, being a sea captain, 
the milking is much the richest: this is be-| jad gone thither, and returned with a*wite—a 
cause the cream has in great part risen to Mongolian lady, whom he had married in his ab- 
the surface, inside the cow’s udder; the por-| sence. And the blood of that cross continued 
tion lastdrawn off, then, of course, Con-! stijj to cling to the descendants two centuries af- 
tains the most of it. Such a fact shows terwards, despite of all their efforts to eradicate it 
the importance of thorough and careful! 5 that down to the present day, in one branch 
milking. More milk is said to be obtain- and another of the family, one of these contound- 
ed from the same cow when she is milked | o4° fast Indians would occasionally be making his 
three times aday, than when but once or appearance!—[N. Y. Trans, of 1 S49. 
twice, but in this last case itis very rich. 4 
—Vorton. 











Grease For Carts.—The lollowing compo- 
REMARKS ON BREEDING. sition is recommended by a writer in the “Inde- 
pendence Bugle,” for greasing carts and other 
agricultural implements:—Take 4 lbs. of Indi 
rubber, dissolved in a proper liqnid, 1 1b, ofgel. - 
tine, 10 Ibs. of carbonate of soda, 45 quarts of ar. 
imal or vegetable oil, and as much water; boi \ 





As an illustration of the effects of in and-in 
breeding, the following is related as having occur- 
red in a particular neighborhood in this country. 
A famer of a sour, unsocial disposition, who as 
much as possible avoided all intercourse with the| 1). water with the carbonate of soda and gelatin» 
rest of the world, and shunned asking the slight-| 4... .4q the India rubber and the oil, stir le 
est favor of a neighbor, lest he might at some time| mixture well until it forms u homogeneous 
be desired to reciprocate the kindness shown him, | liquid. The above proportions may be varied, 
for a long series of years bred his cattle entirely and if the India rubber and oil are previously pu- 


: ” | rified, the cartvonate of soda is unnecessary. The 
trom his own stock. In consequence of this above mixture will be found very useful not also 


course, such a herd of misshapen, ungainly, big-| for greasing carts, &c., but also for keeping the 
headed quadrupeds were produced, that they | farm harnesses in order. 
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For the Valley Farmer. 
GROWTH AND FOOD OF PLANTS. 


Mr. Eviror,—In the May number of the Vat- 
Ley Farmer I called the attention of your read- 
ers to the necessity of vitai stimuli, in bringing 
into action the dormant germ. Inthe same brief 
manner [ would now invite their attention to the 
Growth and Food of Plants. We nowsuppose, 
that you have so prepared your land, as to bring 
fo b-arupon your seeds the vatal stimuli, heat, 
moisture and oxygen, and that, ander the influ- 
ence of these, your germ has been aroused from 
its dormant state and begins to show signs of life. 
At first, it is weak and helpless as the new-born 
infant,and is dependent onthe nutriment laid 
up in the seed by the parent, for support. In 
* few days this is consumed, and the infant 
plant is thrown upon its own resources for 
nourishment. By this time the radical has 
found its way into the soil, and soon the plu- 
mula, rears its head above the crust of the 
earth, and now the plant searches amidst the 
vast stores of Nature for the materials necessary 
foritsgrowth. The radical sends its rootlets deep 
into the ea:th, where by absorption, they take in 
water impregnated with gases and soluble mine- 
rals, whilethe leaves are active in absorbing the 
gases of the atmosphere. Though these two 
sources the sap—the nutrient fluid of plants—is 
furnished, and trom it the various parts are formed 
by the natural functions of the plant, in the same 
inanner that the organs of the animal system are 
furnished from the blood; but there is this ma- 
terial difference. While plants possess the pow- 
erof both preparing or assiinilating their food 
from the elements furnished by organic nature, 
andthen appropriating it to their organization, 
animals possess no assimilating power, but are 
cependent on plan's for their food, already pre- 
pared for organization, 

During the process ot germination, heat, mois- 
ure and oxygen were all that were necessary, 
but so soon as the plumula makes its appearance 
above the earth, another stimulus—Lignt—is 
broughtino play. Ifan examination is made 
curing the process of germination, it will be 
found that carbonic wcid is given off, and oxygen 
absorbed; but so soon as the leaves are brought 
under the influence of light, the reverse takes 
place, and the Carbon of the Carbonic acid (C 
O2,) is fixed and the Oxygen is given off. In 
this manner the plant is supplied with Carbon, 
which is found tu constitute a large portion of 
all plants. We have also seen that the roots 








absorb water (HO,) and from this source ay 
abundance ol the other two principle organic 
ingredients of plants, (Hydrogen and Oxygen) 
fsfurnished. The remaining ingredient (Nitro- 
gen) which is comparatively small, may be de. 
rived from the Ammonia (NH3) formed in the 
decomposition of orgamc substances around the 
roots. or as some suppose by direct absorption 
from the air, (N78, O21.) 

Our plant, then, is now, by the functions of 
its roots and leaves, placed in 
organic food (C., H., O.. N.,) and only wants ils 
inorganic elements to torm the perfect plant, and 
increase from the mere germ to the monarch «{ 
the forest. 

Experiment has shown, that when the roots o: 
plants are placed in water impregnated with 
mineral substances they have the power of re- 
jecting s@ch as are burtfulto them and retaining 
those that are necessary to their growth. 

Now the roots by their capillary power, are 
continually taking up water impregnated with 
whatever soluble mineral material the soil cou- 
tains, and from the supply thus furnished, the 
plant selects such as it requires and ay propri- 
ates them to its organization. 


possession of jt, 


Such isa brief and necessarily imperfect ac- 
count of the growthof plants. It will be seen 
by tLe thinking, reasoning man, that these facts 
must be made the roundationof every system of 
Scientific Agriculture, and that in rejecting them 
as theoretical, wein effect close the doors to im- 
provementin agricultural pursuits. 

The fact, that plants, as well as animals pos- 
ses life, and 1equire food to support this life, can- 
not be too strongly impressed upon the mind. 
The questions then arise, from whence is this 
food? How is it taken in? How is it assimi- 
lated? And what is its nature? These questions 
involve much, and would require for a full a:- 
swer a fetail of Vegetable Physiology and Ana- 
lytical Chemistry tar beyond the limits of this 
article. 


We have seen that the food is derived fromthe 
air and earth—that it is taken in from the air 
by a process of respiration, (if I may so speak o! 
plants,) carried on by the leaves, and froin the 
earth by absorption through the roots—that 
plants possess the power of breaking up the com- 
pound bedies (CO2., HO., and NH3.,) thus ta- 
ken in,and separating them into their ultimate ele- 
wents (C., H., O..azd Ne, and then rearranging 
and assimilating them into new and entirely dil- 
ferent compounds, as woody fibre, bark, leaves, 
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sap, fruit, gui, starch, sugar &c., which allcon- | eral substances, I would not reject vegetable ma- 
sist of the four elements above, united with the! nures, There may be svils rich in mineral and 
mineral portions of the plant, which it also pos- | poorin vegetable substances. To these it would 
sesses the Sys of taking up and distributing as be folly to apply what is already superabundant. 
its wants require. | We have seen that plants take in Carbonic Acid 
Furthur, chemical analysis shows that plants! by their roots. If then there are decaying vege- 
cousist of the four elements Carbon, Hydro- | table substances (which always produce Carbon- 
gen, Oxygen and Nitrogen, united in various) ie Acid) around their roots, it is but natural to 
proportions, and combined with certain min- suppose that they would take up a part of it and 
eral substances, as Potas», Silica, Phosphorus, produce a more luxurious growth, the mineral 
Soda, Lime, &c. From this it is evident, that) substances being taken in, in the same increased 
the food of plants to supply these materials must proposition. But if ihe organic elements are alone 
be gaseous and mineral, Tt will be at onceseen,  (urnisted in abundance, the size of your plant 
that, that which is take. in by the leaves must’ may be increased, but it will be an abnormal in- 
bein a gaseous form, while that by the roots crease and can result in no good. 
may be either gaseous or soluble mineral sub- | Such, then, being the facts, you plainly see 
stances, as they are both taken up by water. We that these materials must exist naturally in the 
find, then, that while both the roots and leaves air and earth—the granaries of plants—or you 
inay take up the gaseous food of plants, they are | must put them there. 
entirely dependent on absorption through their; Study well your soils and plants—analize 
roots, fortheir mineral food, The earth and air them critically—see what organic or inorganic 
then are the granaries of Nature, in which the! element the healthy plant contains, whichis de- 
food of plants is laid up, and if any element of | ficient inthe soil, and apply your manures accor- 
them is not found in th.se, you must supply it, if! dingly, they also being analyzed. 


you wish a healthy and abundant growth of such | R. DICKINS WEBB., M, D. 
plants. | 161 North Fourth St., St. Louis, 
The organic portion of plants, as already sta- | 0 





ted, consist of Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen & Ni- | Heme Corron.—We were yesterday shown 
trogen. These are all supplied by the air. There by Mr. Geo. C. Davis a specimen of hemp so pre- 
is, then, but littledanger, from the nature of the | pared as to resemble in every particular the so- 
atmosphere, whose propeity is such thatit main- called “‘flax-cotton,” and demonstrating conclu- 
tains its relative proportions at all places, and sively the capabilities of common hemp for the 
thus possesses a seif renovating power--that your manulacture of the finer kinds of textile fabrics. 
plants will not be supplied with food for their | The process adopted by Mr. Davis differs mate- 
organic portions; but their inorganic portions, | rially from that proposed by the Chevalier Clauss- 
their minerals, are as necessary to a healthy ©, inasinuch asit is done entirely without the 
growth, as their organic constituents. Wheat tedious process of boiling tor three hours and the 
can no more flourish without its phosphorus and , subsequent immersions in alkalies and acids. 


silica, than withont its leaf and stem, nor the, The whole of his process is accomplished in two 


grape come to perfection without its potash, operations; when, after being dried the article 


any more than without its bloom. |Untortunate- , is ready for the manufacturer, The sample shown 
ly the mineral substances are not always supplied us was made from common unhackled Missouri 
in abundance by the earth, from which alone we | hemp, and was prepared ina couple of glass tum- 
have seen they mus! be derived, and tt they were blers. The cost per hundred for manufacturing 
at first in sufficient quantity, are liable to be ex- ‘the hemp cotton by Mr. Davis’ process will, he 
hausted by your crops, and the leaching of your thinks, not exceed 50 cts per 100 pounds, so tha! 
land. Nor is thisdeficiency so easily supplied under almost any circumstances the prepared 
by nature. The soil from its stationary charac- | hemp can be furnished to manufacturers about as 
ter, is deprived of the self renovating power of cheap as cotton, and thus enable them to furnish 
the air. The necessity of feeding your plants, | linen goods for nearly the saine cost as cotton 
with these inorganic elements, by applying them | goods. , 

as munares ‘o the earth, whenever there is dan- WAM. ¢: some of our eos morl abt 8 induc- 
ger one of them will be exhansted, is evident. oe Phage A se «ape Mei typ Baan: ete B Ana 


, , ote _ | believe isis destined to work a great revolution 
But while I insist upon the application of min- | in the course of trade.—[ Lou. Jour. 
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SOAP MAKING. 

In nature are two great classes of compounds 
with properties diametrically opposite. The Al- 
kalies are atype of one class (the bases) and 
the Acids arethe cther. The general properties 
of alkalies and acids are too well known to need 
description. 

Whenever two bodies from these oppositeclas- 
ses are brought into favorable circumstances, a 
union takes place end a new substance is formed 
possessing neither alkaline nor acid properties, if 
right proportions are used. Thus, if to Soda, 
there be added Hydrochlorine (‘nuriatic) vecid, 
both of which are highly corrosive and even fa- 
talto animal organism, there is produced a so- 
lution of salt, so essential to all culinary prepar- 
ations. ‘The crystals may be formed by evapora- 
tion. 

Soap is also a combination of an alkali with 
an acid. The alkali used, except for hard soap, 
is potash. Theacid, however, differing much 
from that quoted above, is derived from the oily 
or fatty matter used. Stearine, which is the prin- 
ciple ingredient of tallow, and which we will 
use to represent a variety of the similar substan- 
ces that enter into the composition of the difer- 
ent oils or fats, isa combihation of Starie acid 
with an element (Glycerine) common to all ani- 
mal soils. 

When Srearine and an alkali dissolved in wa- 
ter are brought toge.ter the stearine acid unites 
with the alkali and the glycerine is takeu up by 
the water. 

Potash as it exists in ashes or in commercial 
potash, is a combination of carbonic acid with the 
alkali. The term potashis used indiseriminaie- 
ly to represent cabonate of petash and is combi- 
ned or canstic potash. 

It is impossible to make soap of carbonate of 
potash while it remains such, as these acids can- 
not unite with the sane alkali, though a weak 
acid when combined can be replaced by astrong 
one. This may be illustrated by adding vinegar 
to a solution of potash, or saleratus, when the 
carbonic acid is seen to escape. 

Stearine acid being but a very little stronger 
acid, it displaces the latter, to allow the forma- 
tion of soap, only bya long continued oiling. 
To remedy this a means has been adupted to re- 
move the carbonic acid before the lye is put in- 
to the kettle, which consists in puting lime at 
the bottom of the ashes to be leached. The 
lime is not as sometimes supposed to nutralize an 

acid contained in the ashes, but to remove one 
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from the alkali alreacy neutralized by it. In this 
condition it combines to form soap very rapidly. 

The action which takes place with the lime is 
the reverse of that when vinegar is used, the 
carbonate acid being fixed and taken away by 
the lime instead of being liberated. This action 
may be witnessed by taking a solut:on of carbon- 
ate of soda or of saleratus in a tumbler, to which 
add a clear solution of freshly prepared j!imejwa- 
ter. The carbonate of lime being insolvable ii 
water, immediately falls to the bottom. This is 
the use of lime in the preparation of washing 
fluid. —[Statesman. 


a 


WOOL DEPOT AT CHICAGO. 


We leainthat J. S. Wright Esq. Proprieton of 
the Prairle Farmer, has established a Wool De- 
pot, at Chicago, and that he has offered very re- 
spectful premiums forclean lots of wool. Mr. 
W. is just the man to carry out an enterprise of 
this kind, and we commend it to the patronage 
the public. His faculties for carrying on ‘he 
business are ample and we understand he intends 
to connect with the wool agency a grand agri- 
cultural warehouse end seed store, For particu- 
lars see his advertisements in the Jocal papers. 
Below we give the ; remiums offered to induce 
farmers to prepare their wool properly for mar- 
ket. 


Having engaged in the Wool Depot for a per- 
manent busi:ess I have an interest with the 
grower, though not to an equal extent,in these- 
putation of western wool, and will appropriate 
part of the profits in its improvement. For the 
cleanest lots of wool washed on the sheep and put 
up inthe neatest manner, delivered at my Depot 
in Chicago, I will pay the following premium-: 


Ist class, 100 ibs. or under, $5 Ou 
2d “ 100 * to 300 Ibs. 10,00 
3a“ 309 * to 500 « 15,00 
Ath « 500 “ to 750 “« 20,00 
5th 750 “* to 1000 * 20,00 
6th * 1000 ** or over, 30,00 

50 volumes Prairie Farmers, 50,00 

$150,00 


To the producer of the second best in each 
class except the first, I wili give a complete set 
of the Prairie Farmer, 10, volumes, worth $10, 
and to each competiotor entitled to any premium 
a handsomely printed certificate will be given in 
adilion. J. W. WRIGHT. 

Chicago, 7th May, 1851. 
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From the Genesce Farmer, | the foot,and a travel of 2 1-2 miles an hour, 
THRESHING OATS. either with or without harness; and with 4 
Having seen in your February wamber a !men, four hundred bushels of oats can be 
communication signed “Artec,” of Horn- threshed per day for months together, with- 
by, N. Y.,cuntamming an estimate of cost at- | Out change or injury to horses. Taking his 
tending the threshing of oats with the or- | Te of charges, wearrive at the following 
dinary large ‘LTtinerant Threshing Ma- result, assuming the farmer to own his own 
chines,’’ making the cost including board | machine: 


of men and team, upwards of three and a aay orp 1 1-2 daya, each, Sa 
bd " 7 J wo horses ** * 

half ceuts per bushel, (a pretty heavy per Boerd of four nen’ 1-2° days. 1 14 

cent. upon their value.) and comparing the} Board of two horses “ —* 16 


same with the costs and advantages of 
threshing with the flail, [ beg the privi- rege np om 
leze of going a little further, first acknowl- ' ar ye a 
edging tue latter mode the better of the. making a fraction over one cent and seven 
twodeseribed by him, The farmer's grain | mills per bushel, and having at the same 
not always being in a condition to allow time the advantage of doing his own work 
long delay, and the quantity too larg? to ad- | with hisown farm help and team, and at 
mit vithe slow process, as well as the fluc- such times as the market, the weather, or 
(uation of the mirket at different seasons, his own convenience is best accommodated. 
together with the exposure and waste from | 50 much for the two horse machines in one 
various causes, he is inmost cases compel- | anda half days. 
led to submit tothis extravagant tax levied| AS the majority ofthe farmers pursue a 
on him by the “Goths and Vandals” of the , mixed farming, and have a variety of grains 
surrounding country, in the form of the 8nd grasses, with a power and machine of 
large eight and fen horse powers. |the improved kinds now in use, he can do 
Having for many years devoted the great- 'all his threshing and secure his own grass 


er part of my tim- and attention to the wants and clover seed, if not a surplus for maaket. 


ofthe agricultural community in the wa The power will be found of sufficient use, 
of labor-saving implements and machinery, 7 8®W'ng the wood for various mechanical 


I may perhaps be allowed to go a step fur- 


Cleaning up for market with fan mill, 1 75 





| purposes, to more than pay the interest on 
ther than “Artel,” and see ifa betier mode the investment and ordinary repairs for 
cannot be adopted, by which the farmer may  Ve@?, Xe. Should the farmer prefer to 
be placed in a more independent position in thresh his oats day by day.at the rate of 
all respects, save much time and expense, twenty or thirty bushels, with his monthly 
and better suit his convenience at the same- !aborer he can do so with the assistance of 
tine. As the Railroad Horse-Powers, to,® boy in from one to one anda half hours, 


gether with the small spiked-cylinders now | with but one horse, leaving the balance of 


usedfor the threshing machines, have been ithe diy tobe be devoted to making and re- 


sosimplified as to doaway the predjudice | 
heretofore s« justly felt against all endless- | 
chain horse-powers, (on account of aajus-| 
ing horses,) I will compare the costs, &c., 
of threshing an equal amount with the R- 
R. machines,—viz., 600 bushels,—rating 
the capacity of the machines at the very 
average amount they will do—and which 
the warranty of responsible manufacturers | 
makes a condition of sale, the purchaser be- 
ing his on arbiter, after three months use 
and trial. 

With a two horse-power and the other 
parts to match; with two horses which shall 
together weigh no less than two thousand 
pounds, on an elevation of 1 1-2 iachesto’ 





pairing implements and attending to the 
thousand and one wants always about the 
farin, buildings, &c., &c. When the farm is 
small and the quantity ofgrain small, a sa- 
ving of some twenty-five to thirty dollars is 
made by the purchaser in buying a one in- 
stead of atwo horse power, with which 
about one-half the amount cau be done as 
with the double power when each are wor- 
ked up totheir full capabilities. H. L. E. 
—Albany, N. Y., 1850. 


—_— 

Remark.—The outward circumstances of our 
being have little connection with the true enjoy- 
ment of life. The proper condition of the heart 
is the only essential pre-requisite for a life of 
happiness. 
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From the Charleston, (Ill.) Courier. 
SrOCK RAISING. 

It is gratifying to see the farmers of the coun- 
try exhibiting so much intesest in the selection 
ofanimals for the improvement of their live 
stock, This is the first step toward agricultur- 
al wealthin acountry so remote from market as 
ourown. Itis perfectly impossible for a farmer 
ever to become wealthy by raising inferior ani- 
muls, for they require as much food and as good 
attention as those that would sell for a double 
price, and then they area much duller sale. In 
times of low prices, none but superior animals 
will be sought for, while the inferior are forced 
upon the market at great sacrifices. Where, in 
the west, do, we find the greatest amount of ag- 
ricultural wealth? [t is in those countries which 
first moved forward in the importation of fine 

stock. Look at the interior of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, and there we find our question answ red 
most emphatically. The great importing com- 
pany of Ohio, embracing the Renicks, the Neff:, 
of Cincinnali, the Cunningh uns, and Van Meters, 
of Kentucky have conferred incalculable bene- 
fits upon their respective States. By strict at- 
tention and proper cro<sing, they have attained 
a degree of perfection almost unequalled in the 
world. We noticed the description ofa bullock, 
recen'ly the property of some gentleman in Ohio 
that has attained the enormous weight of 4000 Ib. 
gross. 
And soconfitent are they of his superiority, 
that they will shortly start him to the World’s 
Fair to compete with the best animals of Europe. 
Agricultural Fairs have been a most efficient 
meansin the improvement of stock, and have 
tended to spread the best breeders throughout 
the country. It is at these shows that thousand-, 
of persons meet annually, and witness the supe- 
riority of the improved over the native breeds. It 
is here that the advancement is noticed, and the 
impetus imparted to the spirit of improvement. 
Ifa mon is unsuccessful this year, he returns 
home, delighted that some person has still a finer 


animal than he has, and determines to take the 
‘*blue ribbon’? next year. 

Itis this spirit of competition, together with 
the real unproved value of animals that has pro- 
duced such wonderful results. 

We notice that those counties that have kept 
up societies of this kind, and fostered them 
through pecuniary adversity, stand now at the 
head of the list. 

We hope tosee our county moving ahead in 
this work, with the determination worthy of the 
object. A very appropriate time for holding a 
meeting upon the subject, would be on the first 





day of our approaching Circuit Court. 
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From the Onio Cultivator. 


THE SOUNDs OF INDUSTRY. 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 
I love the banging hammer. 
The whirring of the plane, 
The clashing of the busy saw, 
The creaking of the crane, 
The ringing ofthe anvil 
The grating ofthe drill, 
The clattering of the turning-lathe, 
The whirling of the mill, 
The buzzing of the spindle, 
The rattling of the loom, 
The puffing of the engine, 
And the fan’s continuous boom — 
The clipping of the tailor’s shears, 
The driving of the awl,— 
The sounds of busy labor 
I love, I love them all. 





Ilove the plowman’s whistle, 
The reaper’s cheerful song, 
The drover’s oft repeated shout, 
As he spurs his stock along; 
The bustle of the market-man, 
As he hies him to the town; 
The halloo from the tree top, 
As the ripened fruit comes down, 
The busy sound of threshers 
As they cleanthe ripened grain, 
And the huskers joke and mirth and glee 
»>Neath the moonlight on the plain, 
The kind voice of the dairyman, 
The shepherd’s gentle call— 
These sounds Ofactive induatry. 
llove, Ilove them all. 


For they tell my longing spirit 
Of the earnestness of life; 

How much of all its happiness 
Comes ont oftoil and strife— “y 

Not toil and strife that fainteth 
And murmureth all the way,— 

Not the toil and strife that groaneth 
Beneath the tyrants sway: 

But the toil and strife that springeth 
From a free and willing heart 

A strife whith ever bringeth 
To the striver all his part. 


Oh! there is good in labor, 
If we labor but aright, 
That gives vigor to the day-time 
And sweeter sleep at night. 
A good that bringeth pleasure, 
Even to the toiling hours— 
For duty cheers the spirit 
As the dew revives the flowers. 





Ob! say not that Jehovah 
Bade as labor as a doom! 
No, it is his richest mercy, 
And will sca‘ter half life’s gloom 
Then let us still be doing 
Whate’er we find to do— 
With an earnest willing spirit, 
And a strong hand free and true. 





June, 1851.] 
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S. B. Tompkins’s Mammoth Peach; circumference, 12 inches; weight, one pound.—Fia, 27 





BIG FRUIT. 


In our August number, 1849, we gave 
an account of some mammoth peaches, rais- 
ed by Mr. S. B. Tomrxtss, of Ridge Prai- 
rie, [ll., and also a correct outline of one 
of them, measuring 12 inches in circumfer- 
ence and weighing 16 ounces. Our own 
hands handled these peaches; our own 
eyes saw them ; and what is more, our own 
taste testified to their superior flavor. 

We call attention to this matter at this 
time to request such of our readers as may 
beso fortunate as toraise large fruit of any 
kind the coming season, to send us accounts 
of it for publication; and if specimens are 
sent we will do our best to preserve and 
exhibit them, so as to give them the notori- 
ety which they deserve. 

We talk about the amazing fertility of 
the West, and we wish to collect as many 
tangible proofs of that productiveness, as 
possible, and we trust our friends in Mis- 
souri, Illinois, lowa, &c., will not neglect 
to send us this proof in abundance. 


Who will raise the largest pear, a) ple, 


peach, plum, cherry, stalk of corn, ear of 


corn, blade of wheat, potato, pumpkin, me'- 
on, tomato, beet, or onion ? 

Who will gather the most fruit from a sin- 
gle tree? or the most corn, oats, wheat, or 
potatoes from an acre of ground ? 

What farmer will raise the largest amount 
of produce by the labor of his own hands? 

Who will fatten the largest hog or beef ? 

Who will make the most butter and 
cheese, and who will get the best price for 
them? and whose cow will give the most 
milk ? 

Who will have the best success in culti- 
vating barley, flax, hemp, castor beans, or 
tobacco ? 

We would awaken a spirit of emulation 
among the farmers of our favored Valley; 
and we feel confident that by giving us this 
information, and the manner in which the 
results have been obtained, they will! stim- 
ulate each other to still greater improve- 
ments. Let us see. 
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‘to cuta board in two? It would certainly 


‘formal acts which are necessary in farming. 


-earpenter? And why shoulda man be re- 


-oth ing ofthe properties and powers of the 
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From the New England Farmer. various soils, in using which he is to pro- 
IS HE BLIND? duce certain results inthe form of absolute 
Many are the circumstances which con-|crops? Is he a farmer while he is_ sv ig- 
strain .usin view of the actions of men, to| norent of the uses of his farm? 
ask the question, ‘Is he blind?” Let aman come tous with the pretence 
There stands a father, in the presence of | that’he is a painter, who is ignorent of the 
his several sons, complaining of his occupa- | principles of compounding colors to produce 
tion, and bitterly lamenting that he had not, | certain desired shades or tints, and knows 
when a young man, been given to some trade | not how to prepare his oils, and mix his 
or some mechanical occupation. And what | oils and paints to makea body or give a 
isthe cause of this complaint? Why, he} gloss; we would consider it all wrong to 
says he cannot make a living by cultivating | class him with painters; and especially if 
the earth. Buthe does not shrink from ex- | he thought to apply his paints to a floor or 
erting all the influence a father has power | other part with a mop, because in earlier 
to exert over his sons, tomake them des-| times persons had semetimes applied their 
pise the very calling which was honored by | paints with a piece of cloth, while the paint 
the first command which the Creator addres- | was parhaps mixed with skim milk instead 
sed to man. Is not that father blind? Does | of oil. And why should aman who knows 
he know,—does he consider, that he is in- | not how to compost a manure so as to raise 
fluencing his sons to choose some occupa-/|a cabbage, a turnip or even a hill of beans, 
tion which shall be altogether and entirely | be called a farmer? True most men raise 
uncertain? ‘There are many men in the/| more or less ofsuch things, who are called 
Jand who are blind to their own errors of| farmers. But it is not because they know 
action in the affairs of life, and blindly do | how to preparea compost that will certain- 
they contribute by their iufluence to the|ly effect it. 
hazards, if not to the ruin of their children. A farmer is one who knows the proper- 
In no way are more young men directed in | ties of a farm, and what may be effected by 
the way of sorrow and disappointment, and | their application; and who also makes the 
perhaps the way of crime also inthe end, application according to knowledge and not 
than by the influence of those fathers who | blindly. 
are sooften heard complaining of the diffi- 
culty of making a profit by farming, and who, 
indeed, are not farmers in a just and true 
sense, but onlymen who have farms, which 
they do not cultivate like men of true un- 
derstanding. 

I can look about me in every direction 
and see men who have farms but are not 
farmers, whatever they may becalled. It 
is true, they call themselves farmers. But 
would people be willing tocall a man.a car- 
penter because he can use a handsaw enough 


What should we think, if we saw a man 
who pretends to be a farmer, go into the for- 
est and cut down a branching tree, and then 
shapen a stump of a limb to plow with, 
while he used a part of the main stock for 
a beam? This was the kind of instrument 
probably used in ancient times asa plow ; 
but should we think a mana farmer who 
would be satisfied with such an instrument 
to use as a rooter ofthe ground? I think 
it would not be proper. Nevertheless, we 
see many men about us, who from day to 
day may be seen at work with the most 
worthless and wretched tools which never 
did good work. Sucha man works two days 
to get a piece of ground plowed, which he 
might have done in one with a good plow. 
Then he must harrow it, and he has got 
twice as much work to do uponit as would 
have been necessary if it had been plowed 
well. His harrow is as badas his plow, 
and what couldeasily be done in one day 
with a good harrow, will take him two days. 
In addition to all this loss, is the heavy la- 
bor ofhis team, in plowing with a plow that 


be improper. Andis that man a farmer 
who only knows how to perform certain 


Suppose thata man says he is a capenter, 
and we find he cannot decide the difference 
between the different kinds of building ma- 
terials which oughf to be used in building a 
house; shall we be disposed to call him a 


a#ded as a farmer, merely because he calls 
im elfa farmer; while he knows little or 
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vator? Does it return evil for good, curs- 


Then the crop is but halfa crop, because} ing for blessing? No, never. 


the ground was not half prepared. Nowa 
little calculation will show us that it costs 
such aman four times as much, wear of 
team and all considered, as it would cost 
with good tools. Thenhe raises but halfa 
crop. In harvesting§we may find him again 
wasting time to make a saving by using 
worthless tools which oughtto nave been 
cast off. 

Such aman compla‘ns that there is no 
profit in farming. Truth says that he is no 
farmer. 

We look at him again. What kind of 
seed does he sow and plant? Why, his 
economy is to avoid outrages; and he sows 
and plants such remnants of earlier crops 
as he has. His products, then, are of second 
rate quality, and of course quite unsalable. 
Poor man! He finds farming a very un- 
profitable calling! He says so, in hearing 
of his sons,—and they long to get into some- 
other kind of business. 

We look at his farm, and his fruit trees 
are moss covered, the border of his field has 
become pernicious hedges, and we ask why 
these things are so. He tells us that his 
sons take no pleasure in farming, and he is 
not able to hire and makea living for him- 

self, 

There is no young and thriving orchard, 
nogrowing pear, cherry, peach or plum 
tree,—for trees cost so much that he could 
not think of buying them. 

Now Iask, “Is he blind?” He thinks 
heis a farmer and that there is no profit in 
arming. I think he is no farmer, buta liv- 

ing, walking, and unconscious mistake. 

When I shall have learned what a farm is 
composed of, what use may best be made 
of it, what tools will work it best, and what 


He who feeds the soil according to its 
wants, and taxes according toils ability, lib- 
erating it from the oppressive hand of up- 
springing evils, always finds that nature ap- 
preciates kindness; and when man blesses 
her, she smiles upon him with grateful aff- 
ection, breathes the most agreeable odors in 
his face, spreads before him the most delic- 
ious fruits, and surrounds him with the most 
beautiful flowers, saying, “These are God’s 
gifts which are placed at my disposal to en- 
tertain and reward my friends. Come now 
and know my gratitude.” 
0 

AN ESSAY ON PLOWS AND TILLAGE, 

We present our readers this month the com- 
mencement of “An Essay on Plows and Tillage, 
read, by request, before the Philadelphia Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture, on the 5th of 
February, 1851, by Joun WiLkrnson, principal 
ot the Mount Airy Agricultural Institute, Ger- 
mantown, Pa.: 
The invention of agricultural implements 
must have been coeval with the invention 
of aration,—and, accordingly they are sup- 
posed to have originated in Eygpt. Anti- 
quarians are agreed that the original imple- 
ment used in cullivating the soil was in 
form somewhat similar tothe pick used at 
the present day,—and there is little doubt 
but that the same instrument was used in 
war as wellas in husbandry. This seems 
to have been the kind with which the Is- 
raelites fought the Philistines, (1st Samuel, 
xiii, 19 and 23.) Even at that early peri- 
od, the coulter formed a part of the plow, 
which they sharpened with a file. Ofthe 
original anima! and vegetable products of 
Egypivery little is known,—but the most 
authentic history informs us that the ox was 
the chief animal of labor from the earliest 





seed will wil lafford the most profitable crop, period, and that rice was the grain princi- 


and then use that knowledge, I shall be 


pally cultivated. But strange as it may seem, 


able to report myself a farmer, and say | it is nevertheless true, that the system of 


whether a man can live by farming. 


tillage of the present day, on the rice plan- 


It is probably true that in the State of| tations ofthe Southern States, is quite simi- 
New Hampshire, and perhaps soin all the| lar to that practiced by the Egyptians; in 
Eastern States, there are a large majority of | that their plows are drawn by one animal 
farms which do not produce enough to pay | and the tillage is generally shallow. , 


for the labor spent upon them, the taxes as- 


We find also a striking analogy between 























essed and give six per cent prefit on the|the mode of tillage still practiced in many 
valuation of the farms. But why is it so? | other parts of our country, and that deseri- 





Is the soil guilty of ingratitude to the culti-| bed by ancient historians,—e. g. Hesiod 
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informs informs usthat the practice of sum- | among the cultivators of all the nations of 
mer fallowing was at that time in use,—that | the earth,—and many of the Chinese im- 
the ground was plowed three times. one in| plements of husbandry at the present day 
autumn, another in the following spring | still beara strong resemblance to those us- 
and a third immediately before sowing the ed many centuries since in their mother 
seed. Homer also states that an old king} country. 

was found manuring his fields with his; The plows used at the time that Elijah 
ownhands. Theophrastus enumerates six | found Elisha in the field, with twelve yoke 
different species of manures then used, and, of oxen, were doubtless rude, clumsy im- 
adds, that the mixing of soils produces .ie plements,and required the most vigilant at- 
same effect as the application of manure, e. tention of the plowman, Luke (ix ch 62 
g. the mixture of clay and sand. Among v) ina figurative expression deseribes a 
the agricultural implements enumerated by | man at the plow looking back as one of ut- 
Hesiod, are the plow and a cart with two ter worthlessness. Many plows even in 
low wheels. In describing the parts of a our day, require, that they may perform 
plow he names the share-beam, the draught- passable work, the undivided attention, and 
pole and the plow-tail,—the share beam was full exercise of muscles of the plowman. 
made of oak, and the other parts of elm.) Yet I am rejoiced to say that there are oth- 
Some twenty years siuce | attended a sale’ ers that will, when properly regulated and 
ofan estate of an iatelligent and provident | steadily drawn, run the distance of one 
old farmer, deceased,—among the articles hundre d yards or more without the aid of 
sol was a lot of plowtimbers, which had the plowman. 

been prepared for the constsuction of the| In view ofthe laboriousness of the pro- 
old ‘bull plow” (it having gone into disuse | cess of holding the plow in olden times, and 
but a few years previously, ) and the timber | of the necessity of the personal superinten- 
for the different parts, respectively, were | dence of the husbandman, the muse hath 


of the same varieties described by Hesiod. 

Another striking analogy between an- 
cient and modern agricultural affairs, is that 
stated by Xenophon in his book entitled, 
‘“‘Keonomies,”? in which he says that Cy- 
rus distributed premiums with his own 
hand to the most dilligent and successful 
cultivators. The utility and advantage of 
this practice of awarding premiums to the 
farmer who prod.ices the largest crops, or 
the finest animals, has been gradually gain- 
ing popularity, as is evident from the sta- 
tistics of the numerous agricultural societies 
of our ownand other countries. For cen- 
turies the agriculture of China has held an 
eminent position in comparison with that of 
other nations. Joseph de Guignes, an em- | 
inent French scholar, wrote a memoir in 
A. D, 1759, to prove that the Chinese were 
a colony from Egypt; subsequently M. de 
Guines, a French resident in China, who 
published a Chinese Dictionary in 1813, | 
sanctioned and advocated the same opinion. 
From this it would appear that not only 
were the Egyptians the most skillful among 
the early cultivators of the soil, but thata 
country that was originally settled with em- 
igrants from Egypt, have to the present 
day maintained a position of pre eminence 





| sung: 


“He who by the p'ow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.”’ 
But in the use of the best modern plow, 
this couplet may with propriety be read 
thus: 
He who by the plow would thrive, 
Must needs himself both hold and drive. 
The plow being the fundamental imple- 
ment of agriculture, was common to nearly 
every age and country, and its primitive 
form was almost every where the same. 
There as a decided improvement made in 
plows by the Dutch and Flemish in the 1 6th 
century. In England, during the 17th, 
they were further improy ed, and still more 
during the current one in Scotland and the 


| recent decisions of a committee appointed 


by the Royal Agricultural Society in En- 
gland have established the fact that de- 
cided improvements have been made in 
our country, to that degree that the Amer- 
ican plows, tested in competition with the 
best varieties in use in England, were 
considered preferable, and recieved at the 
hands of the committee, composed of En- 
glish gentleman eminent for their agricul- 
tural knowledge, a high commendation. Yet 
it would be an unwarrantable assumption 
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. | ; : ; 
to say that even our best'American plow® length of the draught chain, or chains, that 
had arrived at their ne plus ultra, and tha | they areobliged to give in the use of the 


all that remained yet to be done to consum- 


mate perfection in this department of hus-| 


swing-plow, as the regulation of the depth 
of furrow depends entirely on the position 


bandry is to dispense with the animal and of the wheel, and not on the length of the 


apply steam power. 


draught chain, as in the use of the swing 


It will be seen by recurring to the re-/| plow. 
port of the committee on the recent trial of | 
plows, under the direetion of the New York the line of draught with a horizontal tine, is 
State Society, that the superior character of | rendered more acute, and here is a propor- 


the work performed, the lightness ofthe im- 
plements, and lightness of their draught, 
and the combined duribility, correctness of 
principle, and beauty of their construction, 
furnish decided proofthat we have now ar- 
rived at such a degree of perfection in the 
construction of the plow that we may safe- 
ly challenge the worldin competition. Yet 
the committee, in their wisdom and unri- 
velled dircretion,suggested to the manufac- 
turers of plows generally, the importance 
an necessity of their adapting theiri mple- 
ments to special purposes, and said that it 
was a great mistake to suppose that the con- 
struction of a plow of all work, as itis called, 
is possible.” 

The operation of plowing must neces- 
sarily differ so muchin the manner'of its be- 
ing performed,that no one plow can be 
superiorto all others in every variety of 
soil and inclination of surface. Hence the 
form and weight of the implement must be 
modified to meet the exigencies of the 
case. They may however be divided into 
two general classes; viz: wheel plows and 
swing plows. The latter are lighter of 
draught,—but they require a more experi- 
enced and attentive plowman than the for- 
mer. The wheel plow, when properly reg- 
ulated, will work with greater steadiness, 
and requires less skill in its management. 
And aecording tomy observations where 
plows of this description are used, the work 
is generally more perfectly performed than 
in cases of the use of the swing-plow,— 
though I have also observed that where the 
latter variety 1s used, the plowman are 
more skillful, and the teams perform their 
work with greater ease. This difference 
in the effectof the use of the use of the two 
varieties of plows is mainly attributable to 
the following causes; 

In the use of the wheel or wheels, (as 
there are sometimes two attached ) the plow- 
man neglects to give that attention to the 





In case the chain is too long, the angle of 


tionate amount of the power of draught, ap- 
plied vertically on the wheel, which will 
naturally add much to the resistance of the 
plow, or to the weight of its draught. 

The whecialso prevents the plowman 
from giving that obliquity to the beam that 
is necessary in order that the plow may cut 
a furrow to the full depth ere it has advan- 
ced half its length, which is very desirable 
in plowing out the angles of enclosures,— 
and for this purpose much depends on the 
length of the beam. 

In the construction of plows, for whatever 
purpose they areto be used, there are a 
few general principles that should always 
guide the manufacturers, such as giving 
the throat and breast, or that part which 
enters, divides asunder, and breaks up 
the ground, that species of long, narrow, 
clean, tapering, sharpened point, which 
will present the least resistence in passing 


through the land,—and to the mould-board, 





that kind ofa spiral concave form, which 
will not only tend to diminish friction, but 
will at the same time contribute greatly to 
the easy, graceful inversion of the furrow- 
slice. 

The beam, and clevis on the end of it, or 
the attaching apparatus, should also be so 
arranged that the team or motive power 
may be attached in the most advantageous 
line of draught. This is particularly nec- 
essary where a large number of aniinals are 
to be used in one team, that each may per- 
form his share of the labor, anda proper di- 
rection be given to the plow. 

In the use of horses, the line of draught 
may always be regulated with the greatest 
ease and facility,—all that is necessary is 
to have the trace or draught chain at right 
angles with the hames, (provided it bears 
properly on the shoulder; ) but in the use of 
oxen, this rule requires some modifications, 
unless the ox is used in the hame collar, 
as well as the horse, which, in my opinion, 
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will, if properly made, enable him to per- 
form a greater amount of labor, and with 
more ease, than the use of the yoke, or any 
other arrangements for his draught. But 
Ihave found, by making various experi- 
ments with oxen in hame collars, that they 
require both a collar and hame of a form 
quite unlike that adapted tothe horse; more 
resembling the horse collar and hame in- 
verted, though much heavier at the top than 
the horse collar is at the bottom, and the 
draught hook much nearer the top. 

When the yoke is used, the draught chain 
should form quite an acute angle withthe 
bow, below the chain, as this tends to ob- 
viate the natural tendency ofthe yeke to 
‘ride’? or to work up, so as to cause the 
bow on the under part of the neck to bind 
so closely as to obstruct the respiration of 
the animal. 

Many intelligent citizens of our country 
entertain very erroneous opinions relative 
to the improvements made in the plow, sup- 
posing, that the greatest credit is due tothe 
inventors and manufactures ofthe old coun- 
try, while itis a well known and authenti- 
cated fact, that the explanations and diagrams 
to illustrate them, on the principles of me- 
chanical philosophy involved in the struc- 
ture of plows by President Jefferson, have 
been referred to by writers of the highest 
authority on this subject in Europe. And 
to Governor Randolph,—a son in law of 
his, who was truly a man of genius—has 
been given the credit of inventing the hill- 
side plow, with a shifting mould-board. 
The introduction and use of this variety of 
plow in many parts of our country, partic- 
ularly in Mississippi and other portions of 
the south, where the land seems peculiar- 
ly subject toinjury by washing, owing per- 
haps, to the suddenness and violence of 
their showers, has become quite general, 
and hill side plowing is very extensively 
practiced,—and its beneficial and conserva- 
tive effects are strikingly illustrated. In 
the construction of winding mountain roads, 
in the filling of under drains, and in gradu- 

y undulating lands, this torm of plows is 
SUperior to all others—and in the catalogue 
of ‘plows each for respective purjoses, the 
hill-side plow, in point of value, is second 
to no other. 

Another variety ot plows of which there 
is comparatively little known, relative either 








tothe best form of its construction, or to its 
uses; is the sub-soil plow. Itis form quite 
similar tothe ancient Roman plow, and to 
all others prior tothe addition of the mould 
board, which has been in use about 250 
years. Thesub-soil plow was invented by 
Mr. Smith, Deanston, England, and it was 
introduced for the purpose of sub-soiling 
aboutthe year 1790, at which time it was 
called the*‘miner.” The weight of. Mr, 
Smith’s sub-soil plow was about 500 Ibs., 
being made entirely of iron. The weiglit 
ofthe most efficient implements of this 
kind now in usein our country is but 96 
Ibs., and itis sufficiently strong to defy the 
strength of four horses. The one to which 
I refer is one of my own planing, and dif- 
fer from all others in the following respects: 
—It has but one handle, which I conceive 
to be a decided improvement over those with 
two, is very easy of draught, guides so easi- 
ly that my pupils, 12 years of age, perform 
good work with it,—and last, but not least, 
it costs, fulltrimmed, but 9 dollars. 

As the peculiar advantage of the one 
handle may not be apparent to all, 1 would 
say that it enables the plowmanto walk up- 
on the land unplowed, instead of following 
between the two handles, where he must 
necessarily walk in the furrow, which, if 
the work is done well, will be full of mel- 
low earth tothe depth of from 12 to 16 
inches: besides, the two handled sub-soil 
plow is entirely unfit for use in sinking 
drains, in which it will in some instance di- 
minisht he manual labor of excavating drains 
full 50 per cent. Neither is this the only 
advantageous purpose for which this imple- 
ment is adapted, other than its legitimate, 
use, for it is decidedly preferable to any 
other for lifting from the ground roots, such 
as beets, carrots and the like. To consti- 
tute perfect drainage in land the sub-soil 


plow is an indespensible auxiliary. 
[Concluded in June number.] 
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From the Western Agrioulturist. 


SMALL POTATOES FOR PLANTING. 


It has long been a matter of dispute among 
farmers, as to what the size of the potato 
ought to be for planting, and whether or not 
it ought to be cut. A writer in the Alba- 





ny Cultivator.—Mr. Orson S. Murry, who 
dates at Fruit Hill, Warren county, Ohio, 





}gives us his statement of the matter, which 
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fortified as it is, with the strongest argu- 
ment possible, viz: his own immediate ex- 
perience, which is given to us in so di- 
rect and palpable manner as to carry con- 
viction with it. We need only say that the 
facts presented by Mr. Murray, agrees en- 
tirely with the common sense view of the 
subject —our own opinion as well as the 
modern opinion of some of our best farmers 
in the region, where the potato is an im- 
portant crop. Mr. M. says: 

“A writer states that it has long been a 
prevalent opinion with our farmers, that 
seed potatoes shoiild be selected from the 
largest and best. But who has before made 
a fair experiment to ascertain the facts? My 
attention has been turned to this subject, 
and held toit by my observation and ex- 
perirnce in cultivating the sweet potato. 
It is the common practice as far as my ob- 
servation extends, to save and use the small- 
er of the sweet potatoes for planting. And 
from five years’ experience and observa- 
tion, I have obtained no evidence that the 
practice causes deterioration, as to size or 
quality. 

During the past season, I have made an 
experiment with other potatoes, using the 
kind or variety calledthe Mercer. Side by 
side, on ground treated alike, and of like 
quality, as far as it was possible to have it, 
we planted large potatoes and small ones 
separated from each other. Both were plan- 
ted on the same day, tilled on the same days, 
and harvested on the same day. The re- 
sult is quite as good quality, from the small 
potatoes used in planting. Our son M. M. 
in our absence, dug an equal number of 
hills, in parallel rows, and called on me to 
decide betweenthe heaps. I decided with- 
out hesitation, as to the amount and size. 
His mother was then called on, and her 
ready decision agreed with mine. Our de 
cision was in favor of those which he said 
were dug wherethe small were planted. 
We then went onand dugthe whole. The 
result agreed with the appearance of the 
heaps first dug. 

It might seem to some, like exaggeration 
if we should say the potatoes were more 
and better from the small ones planted. We 
say that the quantity was not less, We 
think the proportion of small patatoes was 
less from the small yotatoes planted than 
from the large ones. 





— — — 


There is not the slightest ground for 
conjecture that any mistake has been made. 
My own eyes have been on the work, and 
and my own hand init from beginning to 
end—with the exception of the digging of 
hills in the parallell rows, by my son as 
before mentioned. At the time of planting, 
the stakes were set and the facts written 
down. All has been done with a careful- 
ness that leaves not a doubt. 

It is proper to say here that the contras- 
inthe size ofthe tubers planted was deci, 
ded. I think that not more than one fourth 
orat most one-third, of the amount in 
weight, was planted where the smaller 
were used. Of the large, only one potato 
was used in a hill, the hills being about 
three feet apart each way. Of the smaller 
also, only a single one was used, the hills 
being at the same distance with the others, 
about three feet apart each way. 

The subject is worthy of attention. I 
equal quality and quantity can be produc- 
ed, on equal ground, from the smaller of 
the tubers, it is time to have it known. 
Hitherto it has been thought to be other- 
wise. I confess that 1 am now looking for 
more general experience to confirm us in 
his new view. In propagating plants from 
seeds, I should still say, all other things be- 
ing equal, let us have the largest seeds. 
But propagating the potato from the tuber- 
(or what writers has called a sprout, and 
others perhaps would call agerm,) is an- 
other process. If we can obtain as gooda 
plant from the small as from the lage one, 
itis what we allneed toknow. I need not 
enumerate the advantages. They are ap- 
parent. 

ON BREEDING HORSES. 


[From the Address of Wm. A. Little, of Poland, Ohio, 
before the Mahoning Agricultural Society,—pub- 
lished in the Reports of the State Boardot Agricul- 
ture.] 


A few years ago, but little encouragey 
ment having been given for the breeding of 
horses, but few farmers raised any in this 
section, especially for market. As a con- 
sequence, only that kind being raised which 
were best calculated for the wants of the 
farm, it has become almost impossible to 
procure areally good horse for the sad- 
dle or carriage. It is not to be denied that 
a heavy, slow horse, which is _—— 
bred, is a valuable and necessary animal, 
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and is much in demad in our cities and | thorough-breds on our large draught mare, 
their neighborhoods, for the drays and wag- spirit, action, good wind, great endurance 
gons used there, but it is equally true that}and speed are obtained from the horse, 
a horse of equal size and strength, with | which will bring our four and five year old 
much more activity, and capable of endur-/ colts, which now sell from seventy-five to 
ing much more fatigue may be bred with | ninety dollars, to be worth from one hun- 
much larger profits. For this purpose, we | dred to two hundred dollars. It is much to 
have a first rate foundation in the large! be lamented that the intelligent farmers in 
strong mares, of the kind most in use. It/this county do notsee this thing in the 
is a well established and understood law of | right light. In the present state of things, 
nature, that if we wish large, and at the ‘no private person can afford to bring on such 
same time well formed animals, we must get | 4 horse asl described. In other sections 
the size from the mare. When the male /of our country, where this animal .is justly 
is larger than the female, the offspring is | prized from 500 to five thousand dollars 
generally of an imperfect form. If the fe-|is often given for astallion of good points; 
male be proportionably larger, and the male | but here no one person could afford to do 
of superior form, the offspring will be of this, as the profits and risk combined, 
an improved form. I take it then, that our would not compensate him for his trouble. 
stock of horses in this county is in that con- Form clubs, farmers—send to the lower 
dition when a well managed cross on| part of this State—to New York—to Ken- 
thorough bred stock, would impart just tucky, and Virginia,and bring up some- 
those qualities that we need. thing to our next annual festival which will 

By this | do not mean that we must take do credit to your taste and liberality. 
up with the first long legged narrow crest- 
ed, weedy brute, with a long pedigree, CULTIVATION OF FLAx For O1t.—The welfare 
which comes in our way; of such we ot of all classes of community is identified with the 
too many now inthe land—but I mean that| Prosperity of our farmers. A new and profitable 
men of sound judgement should be selected | $‘@ple must add much to that prosperity, It is 
who would spare no pains to search al] | believed that the cultivation of flax for seed can 
over the land for such horses as we need,.— | be successfully followed at a great profit in Illi- 
and I have thought, that as this is a matter |nois. The demand for the article is certain, and 
of some considerable expense, clubs ought | the price good. 
to be formed in different places for procur-| We have before alluded to this subject and 
ing the right kind of stock. called the attention offour farmers to it. It seems 

In selecting stallions from which to breed, | strange that we should be sending to England for 
avoid, by all means, an oversized horse, | flaxseed oil, while we can raise seed at much 
When you see a hand bill stuck up, adver-| ess expense thanitean be donein the British 
tising a horse which, among other good |Islands. In Scotland, lands rented at $17 and 
qualities, too numerous to mention, is re—, $20 an acre, are devoted to the raising of flax. 
commended as being over sixteen hands | seed for oil. 
high, avoid him as you would the small} We conversed with an intelligent farmer yes- 
pox. No horse ought to be, for any pur- |terday on this subject. We desired him to state 
pose, more thav from 15 1-2 to 16 hands |the expense of raising an acre of flax for seed, 
high; the object you must aim at is compact- | and the probable amount ofthe crop. His state- 
ness—as much horse as is possible in as | ment was this—as near as we can reccollect: 











small a compass as possible. The thorough Cost of plowing an acre of land $0 50 
bred horse, is capable of running four miles! Cost of sowing seed for one acra 1 00 
under eight minutes, must trom the very | Cost of sowing and harrowing in 50 


nature of the business for which he is bred, 


‘ Cost of cutting same 50 
be the staunchest, most enduring, and| 60 .+ of gathering and threshing 1 50 
strongest horse which lives; because torun 
ey > Cost or rent of land 1 20 
this distance at the maximum of speed men- . 
: ‘ .b : Cost of sending 15 bushels to market, at St. 
tioned, he requires all those qualities which) |), 2 25 





make a horse valuable in the greatest per- 





fection, consequently, by crossing these/ Cost of one acre or15 bushelsg $7 25 
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Fifteen bushels of flaxseed, the product of 

one acre, worth at St. Louis $1 50 per 

bushel, is $22 50 
Clear profit on this operation on the crop of 

a single acre $15 25 

This estimate is based upon the supposition 
that the labor is to be hired, the seed purchased, 
and the gn und rented. Of course if the farmer 
has all these things himself, he can do even bet- 
ter than this. 

These figures, however, may not be exactly 
correct. The cost of cultivation may be more— 
Though for a fie'd of ten acres we should think 
it high enough. The price of seed at St. Louis 
for all the last year has been as high as one dol- 
larfifiy cents per bushel; and our farmers can now 
contract to sell 150,000 bushels there at that 
price. 

The estimate shows that the raising of flax. 
seed for oilcan bemade a most profitable crop 
in Illinois; more so than most crops cultivated 
by our farmers. Noris there any danger there 
will be an over crop. The amount of flaxseed 
oil imported into the United States for one year 
previous to the 30th June, 1850, was 1,513,177 
gallons—equal to 968,000 bushels of flaxseed, 
which, at its present price, is $1,548,800, a sum 
equal to one-fourth of all the flour exported 
from the United States during the same period. 
Thecrop must therefore be increased nearly a 
million of bushels before the home demand can 
be supplied. 

There are mills in St. Louis capable of crush- 
ing 250,000 bushels of flaxseed annually. The 
establishment of H. T. Blow is of itself e.pable 
of manufacturing into oil }60,000 bushels per an- 
nun. We have an oil mannfacturing establish- 
ment in this city, Mr. Priest’s, where a large 
amount of flaxseed can be sold. 

Weask our farmers to examine this matter, 
and see if it be pot true, that they can raise flax- 
seed for oil at agreat profit. We conjure them 
to examine the subject.—[Springfield Journal. 





FARMERS. 

Adam wasa farmer while yet in Paradise, and 
after bis fall was commanded to earn his bread by 
the sweat of hisbrow. Job, the honest, upright 
and patient, was a farmer, and his stern endur- 
anee has passed into a proverb. 

Socrates was a farmer, and so wedded to hi- 
calling the glory of his immortal philosphy. St. 
Luke wasa farmer, and divides with Promethe- 
the honor of subjectitg the ox for the use of man. 





——— 

Cincinnatus wasa farmer, and the noblest Ro- 
man of ther all. Burns was a farmer, and the 
muse fouud him at his plow, and filled his soul 
with poetry. 

Washington was a farmer, and retired from 
the highest station to the quiet of rural lile, and 
presented to the world its spectacle of human 
greatness. 

To these names may be added a host of oth- 
ers who sought peace and repose in the cultiva- 
tion of their mother earth; the enthusiastic La- 
fayette, the steadfast Pickering, the scholastic 
Jefferson, the fiery Randolph, all found in rura 
pursuits an El Dorado. 
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PROSPECTS FOR FRUIT, 
THE LATE FROSTS. 

Scarcely had we finished penning the ar- 
ticle in our last number, in which we con- 
gratulated our readers upon the prospect of 
having an abundance of good fruit the com- 
ing season, ere a cold storm set in upon us, 
bringing severe frosts and causing great ap— 
prehension that the fruit had been generally 
and extensively destroyed. These appre— 
heusions were well founded—the frosts 
having extended from the latitude of 36 deg. 
to the northern borders of our land—but we 
do not think so much damage has been done 
as at first supposed. Much fruit yet re— 
mains, particularly on trees having an ele- 
vated location. A eareful observation of 
the effects of this frost will convey many 
valuable hints to fruit growers in making 
selections of sites for orchards. We are 
gathering some facts on the subject which 
will be presented to our readers on a future 
occasion. 





0 
Tue Late Frosr.—We regret to state that 


the frost on Thursday night appears to have 
been far more destructive, as well as to have ex- 
tended over a much larger section of country, 
than we supposed inthe first instance. Accounts 
from every part of Illinois and Missouri yet heard 
from, speak of it as having been unusually se- 
vere—ice having formed in various localities, 
even in this immediate neighborhood, to the 
thickness ofhali an inch or upwards—entirely 
cutting most of the fruit, as well as such of the 
corn as was already up, together with a portion of 
the tender vegetables, flowers, shrubbery, aud 
even the leaves of the furest trees. In the vicin- 
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ity of Nashville, Tenn., it caused much damage 
to the cotton and tobacco plaats. It was in some 
places preceded by a heavy snow storm. 

_In our garden, in this city, it wholly destroyed 
the leaves of the Paulowna Imperialis which are 
already about the size of the band, and partially 
those of the catalpa, allanthus, grape vine, &c., 
&c. It likewise cut off the most of our pears, 
and alarge pertion ofourcherries. But, so far 
as we are able to judge, it left us as many peach- 
es as the trees are able to bear; as is also the 
case with several of our neighbors. The icy 
streams seemed to have run in streaks striking one 
tree or shrub, and sparing another close by, and 
apparently equally exposed. It is said to be the 
severest frost experienced in this vicinity so late 
in the season since 1834.—[ Alton Telegraph. 

RENOVATING OLD ORCHARDS. 

Evelyn upon Renovating Old Orchards is well 
worthy a careful perrsal. Millions of old trees 
in New England are now “ecumberers of the 
ground.”? Shall “we dig about and dung them, 
brother farmers; you are morally bound to do 
so. The old apple tree shaded you in childhood 
the zephyrs of lovely June and mellow Autumn 
were purfumed by it for your pleasure; first its 
flowers, then its rich fruit pleasing yonr olfacto- 
ries and youreye and palate; the sweet song- 
sters warbling from its boughs, it filled the big 
pitcher, the fruit dish, the apple dumpling, the 
rich pie,preserves and sauces; if you had one 
spark of poetic fire you would have long since 
sung its benificence. It’s a superior theme to 
“Old Straw-hat,”? “Arm-chair” or “Oaken-busk- 
et.” The old tree has fed your fathers, perhaps 
your grand-fathers, and it will you and your 
chiidren, if you will uot indolently kill it by fam- 
ine. The old apple tree reminds us of the loved 
ones that are gone, that with us walked beneath 
its shade; or shared its bounties by our fireside. 

Icannot, I will not cut down the old venera- 
ble trees planted by my fathers till I first try to 
renovate (hem; feed them as they have feed me; 
this is but evenhanded justice. Will it pay? 
atks one. Yes,it will pay better than to plant 
a nursery and wait seven years with a watering 
mouth for the first blow bud; renovate the old in 
justice to our fathers, and the young in justice to 
posterity, we may be benefitted by both, but cer- 
tainly by the old first. There are several ways 
to renovate old trees besides tilling. Spread 
around them straw, brakes, ferns, thistles, flags, 
leaves of forest trees, stuff toocoarse for fodder, 
shavings or chip manuwe, anything to kill the 











grasses and retain the moisture. Irrigation is ex- 
cellent; the waste from road sides, the suds from 
the wash-room of your family would improve 
many trees. If you attempt renovation by til. 
ling, cut not the roots or cropthe land of more 
richness than you impart to it, or your improve- 
ment will be very temporary. Pasturing with 
sheep or swine is very beneficial; drive stakes 
about the trunk to prevent their being marred by 
gnawing orrubbing. Takeoff not only all the 
dead limbs and remove rot with a gougue and fill 
the wounds with some suitable substance ; clay 
&c., but at the propertime reduce the old top. 

I once had wonderful success with trees so far 
gone that it seemed worthless, except to experi- 
ment upon. I cut off all the tops excepta few 
twigs,on the stubs of the branches; I left the stubs 
well spread ;[ then on my passage down from 
the tree stripped all the bark upon the branches 
and trunk, except about three inches of the up- 
perend of each branch, the better to aid the 
sprouting of new branches; peel about the middle 
of June to the first of July, if I mistake not; at 
any rate, when the sliver is grown, which must 
not be disturbed or broken, neither should it be 
violently scorched by sun, or washed by rains; 
dull cloudy weather isthe best. If hot protect 
hy the shade ofa few tall forest bushes in leaf; 
stick them on the southern side so far off that 
their leaves will not disturb the sliver. This old 
tree had a perfectly smooth bark come upon it‘ 
the top is vigorous; at the age of three years and 
and perhaps two, your branches may be grafted 
with success ;this mode of clensing is perfect. I 
have just been thinning out and pruning it, anda 
more perfect grafttop I never have seen, The 
outside of the tree and its top are thrifty a as nur- 
sery tree, yet the inside of the tree was going to 
decay before peeling. How it may bear remains 
to be seen; but, I think ina few years it will bear 
me many bushels of fine Baldwins; if so, you 
shall hearfrom me. Lintend to try several more 
the present season. Ishalltry the more worth- 
less first, and spread all the small boughs and 
leaves, bark, &c.,torot under the tree. Some 
others, after breaking the turf, I shall yard my 
sheep afew nights around each, enclosed by four 
lengths of light portable fence easily secured at 
corners. Try it, brother farmers; perform the op- 
peration of peeling, about the longest days in 
June, dock off the top first, and then peel care- 
fullyas you come down. Select cloudy days 
when the sun doesnot scorch. It is a more ef- 


fectual way toclense than washing. Try itona 
small scale first; I have only told you of my suc- 
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cess. ‘Try it, and let us have the results in three 

years from the stripping process. Your scions 
may be grafted into healthy and vigorous stocks 
and their growth will be vigorous, so that in 
three years the top wil! be larger than at six years 
when grafted into old limbs, so that nothing is 
lost as to time,and much vexation saved in the 
way o! seeing your scions perish and decay at 
two or three years, stinted growth. 

As the case too often is when you graft into 
old black-hearted limbs, far betterthat the old 
tree die under the operation ofskinning than to 
die after you have grafted and waited several 
years for the result. Evelyn is correct; never 
graft till the oll tree feels thrift from your care. 
Ii cannot bear such an operation when prostra- 
ted by famine. Crops of apples impovish the 
tree; the best bearers first fail and decay. 


Many of the choicest blessings of Heaven are 
given to us upon strict priciples of reciprocity, 
thus teaching men that industry tends to his 
physical and mental health and happiness. If 
we would be fed by our trees, our fields, or our 
animals, we must feed them inturn. 

0 
GOOD FRUIT.’ 


Now is the time, and we hope every on ewill 
mprove it, to set out young fruit trees and to 
renovate old ones by grafting. A good spirit 
prevails in thecommunity uponthis matter, but 
it is notyet sufficiently prevalent. In our ex- 
cursions round this and the neighboring towns, 
we are pained to see many fine trees yielding 
fruit entirely valueless, which properly pruned 
and grafted might in three of four years furnish 
apples worth from one to three dollars per barrel. 
We know of apple trees which to their owners 
are as good, asto their income, as $100 at inter- 
est, while they never cost them a single dollar. 
There is no stock in the market more profitable 
and pleasurable for investment than apple stock, 
Search all the corporations through, “trunk” and 
“branch,” and you ean find none paying better 
percent. Especially is this true of Early Fall 
apples, of which there is always a scarcity. The 
same may be said of the lesser fruits; and we 
hope to see a growing interest and enterprise in 
their cultivation until the fruits shall be in 
in every house and hand abundant and become 
too plentiful to present to youth a temptation to 
dishonesty. 

“But it takes so long to grow it!” 

Ah, does it? A story by the way. 

‘Hello there, friend Holt, what are you hoe- 
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—S 
ing there in that row, that looks so green?” 

«Pear trees, neighbor.?? 

“Well, you area bigger fool than I thought 
cott. The surrounding soil isa light loam, with 
a substratum of clay. Its appearance at thi- time 
is rather dwarfish, being only 18 leet bigh, and 
55 feet in circumference of its branches. The 
truok exhibits all the marks of extreme old age, 
being entirely hollow, and mosty open on the 
south side, with ji st sufficient bark to convey to 
its branches. It is seven feet, four inches in cir- 
cumference near the roots, and is divided into 
three parts, two ef which are connected to the 
height of 18 inchesthe other is entirely distinct 
from the ground upwards,’* 
and gently inquired if he remembered the con- 
versation of threee years previous; and probably 
there as often since, has he noticed the success 
of his neighbor Holt, he has {elt after all that the 
toolish man was onthe other side of the fence, 
and not a—hoeing the pear trees. 

0 
THE ENDICOrT PEAR TREE. 

Tradition connects the planting of the Endi- 
cott Pear Tree and the foundation of Salem, with 
the same date, 1628. Historical evidence renders 
it certain that the existence of the tree could not 
have been so early as the origin of the first town 
of Massachusetts. 

The late reverend and learned Dr. Win, Bent- 
ly, “desirous,” in his own words, ‘‘to honor the 
man who, above all others deseivesthe name of 
the father of New England,” addressed three let- 
ters to President John Adams, in relation to the 
amtiquity ofthe survivor of the orchard of Gov: 
Jobn Endicott. These manuscripts are preserved 
inthe archives of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and have been kindly communicated by 
Rev. Dr. Thaddeus M. Harris. 

Doct. Bently, in his letter, dated October 10th, 
1899, writesthus: “The tree is near the site of 
the first mansion of the governor,and the land and 
the tree always have been, and now, (1809,) are 
the property of his direct heirs, being in possession 
of Mr. John Endicott, nearly fourscore years of 
ageand of the sixth generation. To ascertain 
its age, near it stood a dial, which was fixed up- 
on a )edestal, which, the govenor said bore the 
age of the tree. The diai has been for years in 
my possession. It is in copper, square, hori- 
zontal, three inches, a very fair impression and 
in the highest order- It was marked William 
Boyer, London, clockmakes, fecit; I. 1630, E., 
the inetials of the Govenoi’s name.” 

“This ‘Old Pear Tree’ is situated on the south- 
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ern side ot a gentle slope of land, and sheltered 
by it, in some measure, from the piercing winds 
in what was once the garden of Governor Endi- 
you was. You will never see the first pear on 
them if yon live these fifty years. It is all moon- 
shine tospend time fooling with seedling pear 
grafts for you will never see the first fruit.’? 


try the experiment, and trust Providence as to 
that. Somebody will eat it, if I do not.” 

Three short years only passed over our farmer 
friends, whenthey again met on the same spot. 


Friend Holt with little of an air of triumph, di- | 


rected his neighbor’s eye to a beautiful pear tree | 
on which was hanging fitteen beautiful Bartletts, | 
No doubt the dilapidated condition of the 

trunk is owing in a measure, to the want of care 

during the most part of the first two cen uries of 

its existence, being situated in an open field with- | 
outany protection, and often browsed by cattle. 
and injured by storms. This patriarch within | 
the last forty years has often suffered from east- 

erly and southerly gales. In October, 1801, it! 
was nearly prostrated, being shorn of all its: 
branches, and its trunk split and divided in the! 
manner before spoken of. In the gale of Septem- 

ber 1815, it was again doomed to a similar fate; | 
almost all its limbs at one time, were either split | 
or broken, and it appeared doubtful for some 
time, if it would ever secover; but such was the | 
wonderful tenacity of life that it rose again phe- 
nix like, as it were, from its very ashes. It con- 
tinues to produce fruit yearly, the average being 
about two bushels.—[ Transactions of American 
Institute. 

————————————————————— 

THE GARDEN. 











REMARKS FOR THE MONTH. 





If the weather in this month prove dry, the 
growth of many esculent plants will be consider- 
ably retarded, particularly the beans aud peas 
which are in flower, the blossoms of which fall 
off before arriving at maturity, and consequently 
are not succeeded by fruit. A certain degree of 
attention is therefore necessary togive a regular 
supplyof water to the growing crops. 

There is no work in the kitchen garden which 
at this time requires greater gttention than the 
eradication of weeds, which, being shed on the 
ground, will occasion a considerable degree of 
labor to accomplish their extirpation. 

Every part of the kitchen garden should now be 
kept in a neat and well regulated condition; and 
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a constant attention should be paid to the pro- 
gress of all seeds committed to the ground. Those 
that vegetate freely shonld be forwarded by hoe- 
ing,thinning and watering; andin those cases 
where the seeds have failed they should be im- 
mediately resown: no time should be lost when 


| such circumstances occur, Some crops such as 
‘ May be so, neighbor, but I am determined to. 


beets, onions, parsnips, and some others, may 
be restored by transplanting them from those 


places where they may have come up to thick 
, The depredstions of insects should be guarded 


against as much as possible, until the crops are 
rather advanced; for after they have formed their 
rough or perlect leaves few insects attack them, 
at least not so as toendanger the crop. When 
recourse is had to watering, it should be applied 
as late in the afternoon as possible, or early in 
the morning, but never during the middie of the 
day. When the ground canbe kept in a moist 
state during the warm months of summer the 
most luxuriant crops may be expected. 


Beans and Peas for late crops should be sown 
at the beginning and end ofthis month. Those 
which are nowin blossom should be examined 
and topped: Earth up and otherwise stir tre 
surface of the advancing crops, as necessity must 
require. At thistime, the orops which were 
formerly planted should be hoed and earthed up. 
Cabbage and broccoli plants which are fit should 
be planted ont. Transplant spring-sown cabbage 
of all sorts for untumn use. Earth up the early 
and general crops of cabbage, “as they 
advance; the former will now be advancing, 
to maturity, and may, be forwarded in cabbaging 
if the leaves be tied together wiih strings of mat- 
ting. The general crops of onions should, to- 
wards the middle of this month,be cleared from 
wee ls; this operation should be performed with 
a narrow hoe, which will not only destroy the 
weeds, but by stirring up the surface, will con- 
tribute much to the growth of the crop. The 
crops of potatoes 7s they advance snould be hil- 
led np. Pick out celery plants sown in March: 
a slight watering to be given every other evening 
Continue tosow and transplant all sorts of let- 
tuces: give plenty of water both to the newly 
sown and also to the transplanted ones. Tie up 


to blanch the forward crops of lettuces; choos- 


ing a day for that purpose. A full crop of kidney 
beans may now be planted. Propagate by sow- 
ing, cutting, ordividingthe roots, all sorts of 
herbs, A small sowing of ruta baga may now be 
made, deferring the principal one till the middje 
ofnext month. Beets may now besown fora 
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Jate winter and spring supply; the early part of | orallowed to stand thereon will hasten this pro- 


the month of June will also be timely for the su- 


cess; We should imagine that a greater depth 


gar beet, if not attented to the preceding month. | of substratum would be desirable where {frosts 





From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 

CEMENT FOR GARDEN AND OTHER 

WALKS. 

Many ef our readers have found much difficul. 
ty in keeping the walks of their yards and gar- 
dens free from grass and weeds which spring up | 
through gravel, and between the crevices of | 
brick—much to the injury of their tidy appear- 
ance. Unless a walk is kept clean, we may as 
well have none at all, as far as beauty is concer- 
ned. 

A correspondent of the Germantown Tele- 
graph, gives the following mode of paving nar- 
row Walks in garden and ornamental grounds 
—recommending it as economical, as well as du- 
rable and beautiful. He says: 

‘Having first laid out your walks and arranged 
their direction and width, excavate the soil to | 
the depth of six inches. On each side of the ex- | 
cavation place a strip of plank or board just | 
wide enough to reach oneinch above the surface 
of the soil on the sides, and fill in the space be- 
tweenthetwo strips with earth—a mixture of 
clay and course sand of the consistency of mor- 
tar is the best, and make the whole as solid, firm, 
and compact, as practicable. This should extend 
to within one inch of the upperedge of the side 
pieces, which should be perfectly straight and 
made to correspond exactly with each other. 
Over the surface of this spread your cement, for- 
med of one part prime Hydraulic or Roman ce- 





are very severe. 





Curious Porators.—We are favored by Col- 
lector Campbell of the Inland Revenue, here, 
with ahalf a dozen specim-ns of the most curi- 
ous description of potato which sofa: as cur in- 
formation leads us to judge, seemsto be a new 
variety—new at lest in this locality. They 
bear some resemblance to the kidney kind; but 
grow so long and twist into such extraordiniry 
shapesas to prove themselves a different race 
from the kidney. They taper away at the ens 
and form a very close resemlence to the snake, 
the head, eyes and mouth being remarkably well 
developed. Twoof the specimens before us are 
twisted like a snake coiled up and sleeping, the 
heal restingon the tail. Allthat we can learn 


’ 


| of the history of the potato is, that they were ob- 


tained of a person in the neighborhood of Elgin; 
but whether they were grown by himor obtained 
abroad we have no means of learning. A single 
speciinen got last year by Mr. Cogan, officer of 
the revenue here, was planted, and produced at 
the rate of seventeen fold, all sound and good. A 
quantity of the produce has this year been plin- 
ted in the Messrs. Howdens nursery, so that the 
variety will soon extend.—[ Inverness C 


Courier. 





From the American Agrieculturist. 
Curtous FACTS IN ViGETABLE PHystoLocy. 
—I was told at Tallahassee, Florida, that beets 
would not grow seed; top onions would not grow 





ment, to three, (or if the latter be of first rate 


the bottoms, and black seed would not produce 


quality, and ;very strong) three and a half parts | bulbs. Cabbage will produce seed, but that seed 


of good sand. It may be applied in a plastic 
State and the surface smoothed by drawing a 
straight edge over. t graduated by the side pieces. 

In this way a solid and durible walk will be 


will not generally produce heads, but grow into 
long stalks with a few loose leaves ontop. I have 
seen such stalks six feet Jong. 

Corn from the north, though hard and flinty 


secured, which will possess all the beauty and when pl. nt: d here grows lizht and chatty. Oats 
eveness of stone ortrick. No weeds will ever grow lighter and lighter, until they run out. On 
be in the way, and in wet weather it will be as | the contrary, cotton, which is here a haid woody 
dry and free from water, as a side walk of brick. | stalk, would grow more like buckwheal in New 


If desirable this pavement may be colored by the 
introduction of pigments. Any shade alinost 
may be given to them that inclination or fancy 
may suggest. The cement is in no means a cost- 
ly article, and the labor of preparing the walks 
and applying it, can be performed by any person 
of the most ordinary ingenuity .” 

Time must of course be allowed for their har- 
dening—and they will become like granite, and 
never wearout. Water poured upon the surface 


| York. 

‘Lhe Palma Christi has been grown here for 
shade trees; and tobacco was found asa wild 
plant all over the country, when first settled by 
the whites. A little further down the peni. sula 
sweet potatoes and arrow root are now growing 
wild; and so are are pumpkins, and several other 
plants which are only grown with great case at 
the north. We live in a great country, as \e! but 
little known. Soton Ropinson, 
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. CONSOLATION—AN EPIGRAM. 
A prim city girl, witha frown and acurlof her lip 
that proclaimed her a scoffer, was quite in a panic tha; 
John—a mechanic—had affronted her pride with an 
‘oifer.?? 

ss? Tis exceedingly queer, I acknowledge, my dear,” 
retorted a sorrowing brother—*“ but you may depend, 
to your life’s very end, you'll never be pained with 
another.” 








From Chambers’? Rdinburgh Journal. 
THE MONKEY “AT HOME.” 


The careworn manikins, in their fantastic dres- 
ses, met with in the society of men wearing ear- 
rings and carrying barrel-organs, or the snug, 
nut cracking inmates of the Zeological Gardens, 
give a very poor idea of what the monkey is “at 
home.” Quadrumanity, to be studied with 
advantage, must be seen in its native forests, 
leading the easy vagabond existence it hag en- 
joyed for countless generations; there only are all 
its faculties called into fullplay. The wonkey 
in captivity is no more the monkey at home than 
the over-fed pauperis the enterprising English - 
man; to be out of the reach of want or danger, 
is tohave no motive for exertion—a condition 
equally injurious to man and monkey. 

Inthe wide spread forests of India the monkey 
has duties and conditions attached ‘to his exis- 
tence which the poor captive knows nothing of, 
A<an individual, he must search for his own food, 
and keep a sharp look-out that neither tigers, 
leopards, nor pythons makea meal of him; he 
must look after his wife and child, and protect or 
warn them of similar dangers, and then asa mem- 
ber of a community more or less extensive, he 
must be prepared to defend the common hunting 
ground against the incursions of alien tribes. 
His information, too, is extensive; he is well ac- 
quainted with all the vegetable productions of the 
country; he has even an idea of the rotation of 
crops; he knows that at such a time, and at such 
a place, the juicy calyx of the mohwa blossom 
will just be in season; thatthe mangoes in an- 
other place will be beginning to be edible; he 
knows where the most extensive and least pro- 
tected fields of sugar cane are to be met with; 
and when the dry weather has setin, and the 
water seems to have disappeared from the face of 
the country, he knows where the quick treshes 


are. 
There are people who profess an utter want 


of sympathy with monkeys. ‘Nasty, disgust- 
ing caricatures of humanity,” they say;for my 
part Inever could feel or imagine disgust at their 
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drolleries, and I don’t think my pride was ever 
hurt by the caricature ; on the contrary, I have 
always felt pleasure in studying monkey charac 
ter whenever I could find an opportunity to do so. 

But I shall never forget my suprise when, for 
the first time, I saw monkeys at home. Aftera 
weary, uncomfortably night of jolting, I opened 
the shutters of my palanquin, in the dim gray 
light of an Indian daybreak, and{en the roadside, 
not six yards from me, were about a score of 
monkeys, with such an air of self-possessed free- 
dom about them,that I felt rather abashed at meet- 
ing in nepligee costume,the gaze of so many re- 
spectable aborigines. Some were sitting on the 
grass inhaling the fresh breeze of the morning, 
others were sauntering about; and all had that 
indescribable air of citizenship about them that 
made me feel that I was the only stranger. 
The old fellows were ugly enough; but the fe- 
males particularly such as had babies at their 
breast, had a kindly look of maternity about 
them, which it was imposible to avoid liking. As 
thed:y wore on, I was getting deeper into the 
jungle, and there were legions of monkeys. Some- 
times I encountered a party of between thirty 
and forty seated in the middle of the road, and 
looking at the advancing cortege of my palanquin, 
just as a group of villagers regards a coach-and- 
six when it happens todisturb the quiet of their 
existence. Sometimes my route lay through the 
centre of avillage, and here again the monkeys 
seemed as much at home as in the forest, wan- 
dering about from one house-top to another, and 
crossing the streets with the easy familiarity of 
inbabitants. Curious it was, too, to behold a 
crowd of naked children running about under the 
shadow of a mango-grove, and almost jostling 
them, a party of young monkeys chasing each 
other through the chequered shade; or at the root 
of some big tree, to come upon three or four na- 
tive women, seated one behind the other, each 
engaged in scrutenizing her neighbor’s head; and 
a little farther on, an old mcnkey lying on his 
back, with his legs stretched out in the sun, and 
another overhauling him with thatlook of seri- 
ous responsibility which only a monkey ean ex- 
press when engoged in such a pursuit. 

From many religious traditions connected with 
their monkeys, the Hindostans are averse from 
killing or injuring them, even when forbearance 
costs them dear. The consequenceof this im- 
munity is a degree of reckless impudence on the 
part of the monkeys that would naver be tolera- 
ted elsewhere. They would crowd together on 
the roofs of the bazars, and if the shop keepers be 
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not on the watch, they make no scruple of help: 





———_—_ “© 


selves from the same store. The suddenness of the 


ing themselves (without a thought of payment) attack alone prevented them from wreaking in- 


to all the edibles they can lay their hands on. 


! stant vengence on the intruder; but before he had 


The only means of keeping them at a distance, | timeto regain the roof, they were at him, stinging 
is to cover the roof of the shop with the branch- | him like an evil concience. Off flew the terri- 
es of a small thoray shrub, the barbed pickles of | fied bandar, smashing and scattering the tiles as 


which cling to t'e flesh like fish-hooks. While | 


he went. In his frantic efforts to escape his pur- 


living in a bungalow which overlooked one of | suers, he got ona roof covered with thorn bushe 


these bazars, I on one eccasion witnessed a lu- 
dicrcus case of monkey thieving. On a roof 
fronting a sweetmeat shop reclined a red hipped 
bandar. He pretended to be asleep, but every 
now and then raised his head to geta glimpse at 
the piles ofsweetmeats below. It was of no use; 
the mehtai-walla was sitting beside his mer- 
chandize smoking his hubble-bubble, a well sea- 
soned specimen of bambusa in his right hand, 
and looking most pertinaciously wide awake. 
Both monkey and mehtai-walla remained in the 
some relative position for a good half hour, and I 
was gitting tired watbhing, when the artful dod- 
ger got up, and yawning and stretching Limself 
as if he had just awakened fromalong nap, he 
walked off to the ridge of tie house a few yards 
distant from his old position. To amuse himself 
he began fumbling with his tail, and “made be- 
lieve’ he was tying knots on it. Hescitached 
the small of his back, and stole a sly look over his 
shoulder at the sweet meat stall; but it would not 
do. The mehtai-walla sat cross legged on his 
charpaie,—Lbedstead—and smoked as il he was git- 
ting a wrinkle out of every whiff, and had occa- 
sion then for an unusual amount of knowing- 
ness. 


The bandar was evidently disconcerted; he 
walked a few paces farther off, and after beating 
about forsome time, he started a certain insect 
somewhere in his left flank, was soon engaged in 
rather an animated but protracted hunt. He had 
just marked the game down in the hollow of his 
left arm-pit, when the mebtai-wall, laid down 
his pipe; the bandar was instantly all! attention. 
The mehtai-waila got up, and began adjusting 
his cummerbund; the bandar went down on all- 
fours, and stood gazing at him. The mehtai- 
walla took up his pipe, and turned toward 
the door of his back room for a fresh sup 
ply of tamacoo. ‘The bandar stole back to his 
old position, and as soon as the mehtai-walla 
was out of sight, he cleared the street at a sin- 
gle bound and commenced cramming his cheek- 
pouches from a pile of saccharive dainties. In 
his haste, however, the bandar had overlooked 

cloud of hornets, which were regaling them- 





and in enéeavoring to shakeone branch olf, he 
socn covered himself witha thicket of them. 
Torn, bleeding,and unable to move, he spurted 
out thestolen property from his cheek-pouches, 
and barking hoarsly throuhg the bushes, he sata 
picture ofhelpless misery and remorse. The 
rumble of dislocated tiles without and the fall of 
broken plaster within, brought a crowd of natives 
tothe street. These were soon joined by the 
mehtai-walla, who came running with his tur- 
ban half unwound, and streaming a couple of 
yards behindhim. All joined in laughing hearti- 
ly at the discomfitted thief; but thief ashe was, 
he was still a monkey, and, as such, entitled to 
the respect and veneration of all pious Hindoos; 
so two natives got upon the roof, and with much 
difficulty divested the involuntary pocupine of 
his fixings, when he limped off to a neighboring 


grove resolving, we may hope, never to do the 
like again. 


I was brough into frequent con‘act with the 
Indian monkeys, from having to clear and bring 
under cultivation a large track of jungle land. 
While the trees were being cut down, the mon- 
keys appeared to enjoy the spectacle very much, 
and crowds of them were generally to be seen on 
the skirts of the clearings, chattering at the 
piles of blazing timber. They were much per- 
plexed on one occasion, when the wood-cutters 
accidentally cut off from the rest of the forest 
the patch of the jungle where they had con- 
gregated; and as the men worked in close or- 
der all round, the poor monkeys were com- 
pletely hemmed in. For a while they were un- 
conscious of what had occurred, and continued 
screeching and scolding atthe advancing wood- 
cutters. By degrees, however, the real state of 
affairs began to dawn upon them, and then it 
was curious to watch the gradually growing ter- 
ror they evinced, the noise and chattering by de- 
grees became hushed; and as tree after tree fell, 
they creptin silence to the centre of their fast 
narrowing retreat. Although a few minutes be- 
fore, the plaee seemed crowded with them, not a 
monkey could be seen, but now and then an anx- 
ious little face peered cautiously through some 
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them in perfectharmony and perfect time, al- 














fork in the upper branches. It was only when 
half-a-dozen ‘tangies’—native axes—began to | ways closing at the exact note with them. 

ring on the last tree left to them, that an old| It is also a little singular that, although 
monkey came cautiously down the bole, with a | through all this training he was never known to 
look of alarmed curiosity in his face, to ascer-| makea sound, till the canaries had first struck 
tain what was going on; andin a short time the} the key note,after he had acquired the skill to 





lower branches were covered with the “elders of 
the tribe, evidently consulting on the serious po- 
sitions of affairs. Purtly in the way of expos- 
tulation, but chiefly, I suspect to keep their cour- 


. . | 
age up, a chorus of barking was commenced, 


which, as the danger became more imminent, 
got gradually intermingled with screams until 
the tree began to totter to its base, when the 
pent-1p horror dischargec itself in a shrieking 


torrent of long tailsand grinning faces—upset- | 


ting the eatives who stood in their way, stream- 
ing across the fallen trees and betaking them- 
selves once more to the forest. 





oO 
ASTONISHING CONDUCT OF A BOBO- 
LINK. 


A curious circumstance quite inside the ordi- 


nary dictates of instinct, occured in the case of | 


a young bobolink inthe fimily of Rev. J. W. 
Turner of Great Barrington, Mass. He was ca- 
ged al first apart from a pair of canaries, which 
werein another cage in the same room. The 
bobolink never sang at all, from Juneto Decem- 
ber, until he was permittedto share in the same 
cage the civili'ies and sympathies of his neigh- 
bors who had so long been entertaining him with 
their sweet and unwearied strains. When ad- 
mitted to the same cage withthem he tried most 
assiduously tolearn their song. At first, how- 
ever with miserable suceess enough. He would 
stand and watch them with an agony o fattention 
and then try toimitate their notes. He woul, 
swell out his throat, and stretch up his neck as 
they did, and then with a violent effort try to 
sound one no e, which, in spite of a!l bis zeal and 
labor, proved to be a mere rough scream. At 
this humiliating failure, he would be so provo- 
ked and enraged that he would fly at his inof- 
tensive and well meaning mates and teachers, and 
peck then most unmercifully, and drive them 
from their perch. So he did for three or four 
weeks, befure any apparent progress was made 
in his studies. Buthis perseverance was equal 
to the difficuties he had to overcome. At length 


hecould soundone note well, and one only. 
and so he continued for some six weeks longer 
learning on: note ata time, till he had finally 
completed the whole canary song, and could 
sing it to perfection. Then he would sing with 





'sing their song, he must now always give the 
signal by a significant cluck; when instantly the 
canaries, generously forgiving or forgetting his 
| former incivilities, would strike in with him, and 
perform the piece with the greatest perfection, 
and withthe highest delight to themselves and 
| the listening family, who enjoyed this singular 
concert through the early part of each day for 
the whole summer. 





It is also worthy of remark, that this sucess- 
| ful essayist in foreign music was never known 
toutter a noteinhis native tongue, till he had 
mastered the canary. Then aftera few weeks, 
when he found himself something of an indepen- 
dent singer,and capable as he thought, of leading 
thechoir, he at last ventured to go out with the 
chorus and attempt his own native melody. In 
his attempts at the solo, it was oftendiverting to 
hearhim in confused notes—-part in his native 
_bobolink, and part in canary—till at length he 
| was able to expel all foreign elements trom his 
style and sing only pure bobolink. 





| Having now succeeded in this he proposed to 
| the canaries to try the chorus again, and gave 
| the cluck, when the canaries instant to the sign, 
| started off, singing their own native song. But 
not so the bobolink; he threw himself on his “re- 
served rights” and sang bobolink; and so they 
have coutinued tothe present time, he singing 
bobolink, and they canary, Andashe is cho- 
'Tister, they begin when he does, and end when 
he ends, precisely at the same instant. 


When this bobolink was first caught, his colors 
were a bright, beautiful black and white. After 
molting, he, for some reason not stated, never 
resumed his original spring dress, but has cont 
tinued the plain brown, like the female, now for 
two years, and sings in the winter as well as in 
the summer, especially when the sun shines 
brightly, and the winds whistle through the trees 
around the dwelling; and now since his charac- 
ter is matured, he isa sprightly, happy gentle- 


manly sort of a bird.—[ Boston Traveler. 

— 

Persons who are always innocently cheerful 

and good humored, are very useful in the world; 

they maintain peace and happiness, and spread 

a thankful temper amongst all who live around 
them, 
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REMOVAL.—The Printing Office of 
the Valley Farmer has been removed to 
No. 161 North Fourth street, between 
Green and Morgan streets, where the Ed- 
itor of the paper will be happy to see his 


friends at all times. 
o 
13" CorrEcTION.—In making up pages 209 and 


210 of this number, the matter accidentally be- 
came misarranged, so as to make nonsense of 
two articles—**Good Fruit,” and ** The Endicot! 
Pear Tree.” To make it straight the reader 
must let 12 lines, commencing with the fourth 
line of the second column of the 209th page 
change places with the 12 lines commencing at 


the fourth line of the first column of the 21Cth 
page. 











0 
THESHING MACHINES. 

Our readers will notice that we have re- 
ceived a supply of Wheeler’s celebrated 
Horse Powers, Threshers, Separators, and 
Saw mills. We are now prepared to fill 
all orders for these machines, and also for 
Feed Cutters and Clover Hullers, at short 
notice. 

In this connection we would correct an 
unfortunate error which occurred in the 
publication of Mr. I’. H. Beattie’s letter in 
the April number of the Valley Farmer. 
As it reads there, it makes Mr. B. say that 
he believes he has “ threshed one hundred 
and fifty bushels in a day, but he does not 
positively know it.” Mr. B. wrote “two 
hundred and fifty bushels,’ and the reason 
why he could not speak positively about the 
matter was because the wheat was not 
immediately cleaned up and measured, but 
put away in the chaff. His opinion is that 
there was considerable more than 250 
bushels. 

We extract from the last number of the 
Wool Grower, edited by T, C. Peters, Esq., 
Proprietor of the Buffalo Wool Depot, the 
following paragraphs relative to these ma- 
chines ; 

“ We stitl continue the agent for these 
invaluable machines, and have used one du- 
ring the winter for all sorts of business, 
sawing, threshing, and cutting straw and 
stalks, and freely recommend them to farm- 








ers as the best under all circumstances that 
can be had,” 

** We have rigged an old saw on to one of 
Wheeler’s Horse Powers, and have sawed 
up a fine lot of stove wood from some trees 
and logs that could not have been cut by the 
axe, and it has not cost us one half to do it. 
The whole expense, including saw, only 
$4 50, and it will last for years.” 

Oo 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS, —We are indebt- 
ed to Mr. Commissioner Ewbanks for the 
Agricultural portion of the Patent Office 
Report, for 1849-50. Though considera- 
bly behind the times, there is much useful 
information contained in its pages. We do 
not see whiy it is that so much time should 
elapse after these reports are communica- 
ted to Congress belore they are given to 
the public, 

‘* The Complete Florist, or Flower Gar- 
dener.’”? This is a neat little manual of 108 
pages, published by T. B. Peterson, of 
Philadelphia, and sold for 25 cents. It con- 
tains full directions of the best method of 
laying out a Flower garden, the growth and 
management of all kinds of green house and 
hardy plants, trees, shrubbery and vines; 
with lists, descriptions and observations on 
the culture of all kinds of Annual, Bienni- 
al, and Perennial Flowers. 

The Complete Kitchen and Fruit Gardener, 
is another work from the same source, uni- 
form in style, size and price with the form- 
er, and containing full directions for culti- 
vating and rearing all kinds of vegetables 








and fruits; also remarks on the situation of 


gardens and orchards; manures; vermin; 
the treatment of fruit trees, strawberry, 


raspberry, currant, and all other kinds of 


bushes, and grape vines; with full direc- 
tions for grafting, budding, &c. 

The Complete Cattle Doctor. A treatise 
on the diseases of Horned Cattle and Calves, 
written in plain language which those who 
read may easily understand. By John C, 
Knowlson, whothe book states has had 
“seventy years extensive practice.”” This 
valuable work is published by T. B. Peter- 
son, of Philadelphia, andis sold at twenty- 
five cents, 

The Complete Florist, the Kitchen Gar- 
dener, and the Complete Cattle Doctor are 
for sale in St, Louis at E. K, Woodward’s, 
corner Fourth and Chesnut streets. 


| 
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Plank Roads.—We learn from our fel- 
low citizen, Mr. J. E. Ware, that his im- 
provement in the manner of constructing 
plank roacs, for which he has recently ob- 
tained letters patent, meets with decided 
approbation wherever its merits are inves- 
tigated. By his method a saving of full 20 
per cent. in expense is effected, and the 
work is done in a more substantial and du- 
rable manner, and in much less time than 
by the ordinary method. Mr. Ware goes 
to Memphis in a few weeks to superintend 
the construction of a road of considerable 
lehgth from that city. Meanwhile it is in 
contemplation by our ‘city fathers” to lay 
down an experimental track on some of our 
streets, in order to test its availability for a 
city thoroughfare. 


YSrSomebody says that the Bostonians 
divide their attentions between transcen- 
dentalism and fancy poultry. Be that as it 
may, is very certain that one of the pret- 
tiest annuals set out from that flourishing 
village is the report of the “Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the New England Society for the 
Improvement of Domestic Poultry.” Such 
a work now lies befure us, for which we 
are indebted to the gentlemanly Secretary 
of the Society, John C. Moore, Esq. We 
do not exactly understand the meaning of 
tle term ‘‘domestic” as used by this society, 
as all their favorites seem to have quite a 
foreign appearance about them from the 
“Wild Cock of India,” who displays his 
sharp spurs, dandy legs and jaunty head on 
the first page, to the “Cochin Chinas,” who 
congregate among the tea plants of the last. 
We should rather call it a ** World’s cock- 
a-doodle Exhibition,” in which all nations 
are represented except the Universal Yan- 
kee Nation, which we perceive has no rep- 
resentatives among the feathered bipeds 
therein gathered together. 

In the book before us, we have portraits 
of the President of the Society, Moses Xim- 
ball, Esq., White Dorkings, (the best look- 
ing birds in the collection, ) Black Spanish, 
Guelderlands, [what land is that ?] White 
Shanghaes, Bolton Greys, Cochin Chinas, 
Spangled Polands, Sumatra Games, Red 
Shanghaes, English Games, Wild India 
Fowls, Imperial Chinese Fowls, Wild In- 
dia Mountain Fowls, Bengal Mountain 
Game Fowls, Bahama Pootra Fowls, Mex- 
ican Game Fowls, Malays, Domestic Tur- 





keys, Wild Turkeys, African, Poland, Chi- 
na, and Bremen Geese, and Aylssbur 

Ducks; also a view of W. T. G. Morton’s 
Poultry House and Yard, at West Need- 
ham, Col. Jaques’s Green House and Poul- 
try Yard. ‘ Hurrah for the hen-coops!,’ 
says the Maine Farmer. Amen! say we. 

—_— leo 

Farmers’ Guipge.—We have received the 17th 
and 18th numbers of this interesting work. No, 
17 contains Mr. Stephen’s preface to the work 
and Mr. Norlon’s Appendix to Sumier, both 
highly interesting papers. A note from Messrs. 
L: Scott & Co. the publishers, says: 

Having obtained the concluding sheets of the 
“FarmMers’ Guipe,” we shall proceed to issue 
the numbers so as to complete the work before 
the first of July. We find there are about 200 
pages more than the work was first intended 
to occupy; butin order that the price shall not 
exceed $5, we have concluded to increase the 
size of the remaining numbers to 96 pages, in. 
stead of 64, soas to bring the work within the 
original proposition of 22 numbers, the price re- 
maining thesame When thus completed, it will 
contain over 1600 pages. Will you have the 
goodness to mentionthis in your future notices? 
It is ratber a merit in a publisher to exceed the 
promises contained in his prospectus. We wish, 
therefore, when such a thing is done, that our 
sul scribers may appreciate it. 

The Postage on Books published in numbers 
will, under the new law, be considerable increas- 
ed, which makes it important that orders by mail 
should be immemediately forwarded, 

The Farmers’ Guide may be obtained in St. 
Louis of E. K. Woodward at publishers price, 
free of postage. 

PROGRESS OF THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

Recent letters and papers from England bring 
highly interesting accounts of the rapid progress 
of the arrangements for the great industrtal exhi- 
bition. Some difficulty had been experienced in 
consequence of the leaky condition of the glass 
roof of the great palace, but the contractors had 
assured the public that the evil should be speed- 
ily remedied, and workmen were engaged in cov- 
ering the peints with cement. 

Of the agricultural implements in the exhici- 
tion, the London Chroniele, of 31st March, says: 

“Saturday being the last day for rereiving ag- 
ricultural implements at the building, avery large 
quantity of various articles in this class arrived. 
The collection of agricultural implements is cer- 
tainly a most exfe sive one, and next to machine- 
ry, occupies the lorgest amount of space alloted 
to any class in the building. Although so large 
an amount of space has been allotted to this class 
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of articles, still it has been found necessary, in 
order to provide the necessary accommodations, 


toerrect light galleries, or stages, for the recep- | 


tion of many of the implements. In addition to 
the extensive character of the collection, it is al-o 
an exceedingly interesting one, and is admirably 
calculated to convey to our foreigns visitor a favo- 
rable opision with respectto our mechanical skill 
in connection with agriculture. A large propor- 
tion of the implements exhibited are adapted to 
steam power, and there is a somewhat extensive 
assortment of portable steam engines, suited for 
agricultural purposes. Theimplement makers 
of this country will not, hovrever, have the field 
entirely to themselves, for, from the United States 
there are several implements deserving of special 
notice—among others some plows, admirably ad- 
apted for light soil+.” 
A letter to the New York Commercia! Aduer- 
tiser, dated March 28th, say~: 
“It has been feared by Americans here tiiat the 
articles contributed by our citizens would not do 
justice tous asa nation.§ One cannot yet teil what 
the comparative merit of our country will be, side 
by side, in this strife of the peaceful arts, with the 
old pations of the earth. But I feel sure that we 
shall not fallfar behind. In many specimens of 
what will come under the bead of “‘raw material,” 
Ihave seen abundant evidence to day that our 
show will be rich. Ores; timber, as samples of 
our woods, grains, in the kernel and ground in- 
tothe whitest and finest flour; Indian corn upon 
the ear, and in various forms of samp, hommony 
and meal ; coal, iron, copper, cotion, such as the 
great markets never received; rice, in the ear, the 
kernel and the flower; tobacco, from the unpress- 
ed leaf to the most aromatic cigar; and many 
other things, which, occupying this classification 
have been opened and examined to-day, greatly 
to our satisfaction. In machinery we shall not 
inake a largedisplay. Still, even here, we have 


much that is beautiful, and some that is not only | 


new and ingenious, but( and we speak of one in 
particular, from New York,) upon which I sould 
be willing to risk our reputation at the exhibi- 
tion. ’ 

Our agricultural implements excite great at- 
tention. In plows, harrows, drills, threshers and 
the like, we are in aivance of whatever I have 
seen here from the continent or from England. 
We have on exhibition also many very beautiful 
end usefol horticultural implements. 


OPENING OF THE GRAND EXHIBITION. 
We make from a long letter to the N. ¥. Even- 





ing Post, under date of London, May Ist, the fol- 
lowing interesting extracts; 

The parks filled in the moming. Hyde Park 
was first the ocean into which the rivers of bu 
men beings, filling Oxtord street, Piccadilly, Par- 
Jiament street, and the Kensington Jroad, pound 
jncessantly from seven to ten o'clock. The mul- 
ltitude had a double objeet—to see gt the same 
time the Crystal Palace and the Queen; and 
Hyde Park was soonest crowded. St. Jame’ 
Park was comparatively free for carriages and 
equestrians up to ten o’ciock. Not uptil appa- 
rently the word bad been passed that Hyde Park 
could hold no more, did the people fall back into 
the neighborhood of Buckingham-palace, Across 
the Green Park, on their way from Westminster 
bridge to Hyde Park, sowe hundred thousand 
men, women and children might be seen to pour 
for three consecutive hours up to eleven o’cluck, 
It was a flight of locusts—and, like locusts, that 
inass must have destroyed the grass on their way. 
These, having asceitained that Hyde Park corner 
was impassable, at] ast sacrific ed the hope of get- 
ting into proximity with the palace, and gradually 
filled the Mal', Constitution Hill, and the ground 
infront of Buckinham Palace, and the space to 
the right at the head of Birdeage Walk. ln time 
motion ceased, as if further progress in the dense- 
ly packed ground was impossible; and then there 
was as a still, orderly mas<, densest near the front 
of the palace, but every where dense. ‘To a 
person with his back to the gates of the royal 
palace, and facing the Mail, the spectacle was 


wonderful. All that was visible was a sea of 


heads, hats, and bonnets, dotted here and there 
with a mounted poliec man or dr. goon, and fringed 
with the light foliage of the mall trees. 


Excellent order was maintained through. The 
real work of keeping clear the way for the Qneen 
up Constitution-hill anc Rotten-row was entrus- 
ted to the police. ‘The Guards. detached along 
the route in couples , were merely ornamental ac- 
cessories in theday’s proceeding. It should be 
understood that there was no“mob.” There was 
the metropolitan democracy present to its lowest 
strata. There were, however, also well-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen who might have been count- 
ed by the thousands; and among all on hands, 
the greatest good humor and best holiday dis- 
position prevailed. The female part of the crowd 
received an amount of attention honorable to 
Bull’s national politeness. While the procession 
was awaited, the women were in front of ‘the 
line,’? and everywhere got the best places. The 
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display of parasols was, of course, enormo.s; 
and as they waved over the hatted roof streiching 
out around them, the parti-colors gave the ap- 
pearance of glaring shot silk screens. ‘There 
were notso many foreigners mixed among the 
multitude as might have been expected. Hun- 
dreds of foreigners there were, however; and the 
greatest number of these were clothed in a man- 
ner to suggest but a slight connexion with the 
poor and refuge class of whom some alarmists 
have so 'oudly warned us. 


The only houses {rom the windows of which a 
Sight could be got of the procession, are those in 
Grosvenor place and Hyde Park corner. Here 
were fashionable throngs, chiefly o! ladies, to the 
very house tops. Thesoofof Asply House was 
crowded—a geniality in connexion with the lo- 
caiity hardly anticipited. The roof of the keep- 
e:’s lodge of Hyde Park was packed in the same 
manner. ‘There was, at these points, a great 
waving of white handkerchiefs ; and here, as the 
Queen was passing from the Wellington to the 
Hyde Park arch—pedestrians everywhere, horses 
and carriages on each side, and the houses with 
their window occupants in sight—this was the 
most animated of any during the procession. 

WITHIN THE PALACE, 

Meanwhile, thoee who bad tickets were push- 
ing and puffing their way into the various entran- 
ces to the building; they, too were like a sea 
beating against the chalky cliffs, swaying and 
heaving this way and that, and now and then lift- 
jng itstoamin the shape of white shirted boys 
into the tree tops. When they were in, they 
broke loose in all directions, like the waters of the 
saine sea, branching off into rivers .nd brooks, 

But, alas, for the preservation of order, no 
ticket holder seemed to know his place, and each 
one, alter rushing along the aisles and gallasies 
for awhile, came back at last to the point fiom 
which he had setouw, ‘ Now, then, policemen,” 
shouted everybody ‘Where is stair No. 2, where 
is No. 1, where is No. 5?” &c. &e. “China, sir; 
goto China lor No. 5.” “Where is France?” 
Next to Persia—all right—move on!” “Ach, mein 
Got!, wo ist des Deutscher’s Fuderland?” sung or 
rather shrieked a patriotic German, “Ah, Mees- 
ter Commissaire, ver is Paris have you ?” “Nave, 
sir, move onl”? Sacra, me no knave; (—m rosbif » 
All right—move on,” shouted the police over 
Babel’s hubbub where all the languages of the 
earth, endeavoring to utter to all manner of wants, 
mingled in the most amusing coafusion, Yet the 
atraugements generally, were so admirable that 








all who came were sooner or later accommodated ; 
and when we were snugly wedged with the rest, 
the scene was brilliant and imposing in the high. 
est degree. 


Tue Processton AND Entry.—The parade 
was obviously reserved for the interior of the 
building, where the Queen arrived precisely at 
noon. As the silver trumpets sounded, she en- 
tered in state, leaning on the arm of Prince Albert, 
and leading the Prince of Wales by the hand, 
Prince Albert lealing the Princess Royal. Two 
children met her at the gate, and presented her 
with flowers. Fora moment the cheers of the 
spectators drowned the swell of the organ, and 
voices of the choirrang and echoed through the 
galleries, and along the transept and nave. At 
this point, the whole of the vast multitude in 
motion, their faces wreathed with smiles, and their 
hats, handkerchiefs, parasols, &c., waving vlau- 
dits, the spectacle was unsurpassed for animation 
and brilliancy. As the national anthem, and the 
Hallelujah chorus, however, were sung, the potent 
spells of the music calmed the tumultuous assem- 
bly, like Ariel’s songs. An imaginative person, 
lost in the intensity and multitude of his emotions, 
would have exclaimed with Ferdinand— 


“Where should this music be, ithe airur the earth, 
It sounds no more —and sure it waits upon 
Some god of the island.” 


CiRcULATION oF THE VisIrors.—One of the 
most curious scenes of all,was the attempt of the 
visitors to circulate, as it was called, about the 
building, in order to inspect the various objects. 
From the east and west, from the north and the 
south, all pressed forward to the intersection of 
the nave and transept so that that large central 
space soon became as densely packed as can be 
well conceived, and citculation was stagnation. 
Gradually, howeve., the company found th.s clus- 
tering the reverse of an agreeable amusement, and 
a great numbers f the nobility, ladies, and gentle- 
men, retired. To others, however, including 
those who had come up {rom the country merely 
‘o attend the opening, the time seemed to be too 
valuab'e to waste, and they commenced the work 
of inspectivn at once. 

Nothing could be more amusing tian to see the 
bewilderment which the extent o/ the Exhibition 
evidently caused the bulk of those present; for in- 
stead of going into the different stalls, they con- 
tented theinselves with walking due east or west 
and back again. The splendid crystal fountain 
appeared to be agreat aitraction, as did also the 
Queen’s retiring room; but the *‘licn” was perhaps 
alter all, the Koh-i-noor diamond. 
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EDUCATION. 








From the Vallev Farmer. 
CHEAP SCHOOLS. 


Ma. Epiror,—In one of your editorials some- 

where—I cannot lay my finger on the spot~you 
) remark, “ Heaven save us from cheap schools.” 
I will not vouch for the words but that is the 
idea and I take for my text “cheap schools.” 
The idea isagain suggested to me by seeing a 
statement that some ofthe children in Baltimore 
are taught for $2 50 per year. Thatis cheap- 
nessfur you—ednacation at a discount and it 
stiikes meas being much below (im mercantile 
phrase) manufacturer’s cost. A school of 30 
scholars would amonnt to the sum of $75 per 
year and a school of 60 would amount to $175. 
Out of this pittence the teacher must pay rent 
for hix school-room, bry fuel &c, board himself 
or support his family if he be so unfortunate as 
to have one. Surely some of the Baltimore teach- 
ers must live on air, as was formerly affirmed of 
thechamelion. Some people have a queer idea 
ofcheapness. If the aforesaid Baltimore schools 
are like some I wot of, they are dear at $2 50 
per year. I have heard of cheap schools and 
know something of the soil upon which they 
thrive, and like all other cheap things they are 
usually good for nothing, 
going to school, children might as well remain 
at home as attendthem. Ii cheapnessis the ob- 
ject and nothing but cheapness will satisfy, let 
ine commend the example of the village among 
the Alps, in which an old man, having become 
superanuated in taking care of the village pigs 
was sent to wretched hovel which answered as 
a school house, to teach the village school. The 
pious missionary when he first entered this nurs- 
ery of young ideas, might have exclaimed with 
you Mr. Editor, “Heaven save us from cheap 
schools!” 


The word cheapness is often misapplied. It 
is used as synonymous with lowness of price. It 
is true that a low priced article may be cheap, 
but it is no less true that it may be dear, and the 
latter is, I think, more frequently, true than the 
former. Cheapness is a relative term and de- 
pends either upon the cost of production or the 
intrincic value. A piece of cloth at eight dollars 
per yard may be cheaper than another at three 
dollars per yard, the costof production and in- 
trincie value of the material. making the differ. 
ence in price. Anarticle is cheap when it sells 


below cost or ata small per ceut. above’ cost. It 


But forthe name of 





it is below cost il will either cease to be pro- 
duced or an inferior article will take i's place. 
No man can or will for a long period of time dis- 
pose of his goods below cost; it is only a teinpo- 
rary expedient resorted to in sudden reverses or 
to break duwn competition. 

Again an article may be dear at any price—as 
unwholsome food, or animmoral bouk; the use 
of the one may induce disea e ane shorten life and 
the other may vitiate (he eharacter, and blunt the 
sensibilities and unfit one forthe social duties of 
life. Wesay that a 
things, not from the m-re pecauiary considera- 
tion which he gives, but because physical and 


man pays dear for such 


moral ruin is the result, 

The foregoing remaiks are peculiarly applica- 
ble to schools. People that will only pay trom 
one dollar totwodollars per quarter for tuition 
must fiom the necessity of ‘things, heve poor 
teachers. Men properly qualified forthe voca- 
tion, must have, not only a living but a remuner- 
ative salary, and it is the lowest degree of folly, 
to expect otherwise It is a most short sighted 
economy, that pays a teacher who isonly fit to 
break rock on the highway, a pittance to teach 
the country or village school, Wha. is saved in 





| money is immeasurably surpassed in the failnre 
| of children to attain that mental and moral culture 
necessary to a proper discharge of the duties of 
life,—in the acquisition of positive error and per- 
nicious habits which cling to them through life. 
Who woul dare deliberately to sit down and es- 
timate, with the view to economy, ibe difference 
between afew dollars and cents, and the hopes 
of life blasted by misdirected education? Yet pa- 
rents habitually practice that which they would 
shrink from with horror, when stated as a propo- 
sitions J. D, LOW. 





—O0 

EpucaTe your Daucurers.—A writersays: 
When I lived among the Choctaw Indians, held 
a consultation with one of their chief respecting 
the suceessive stages of their progress in the 
arts of civilized lifes; and among other things 
he informed me they fell into a great mistake— 
they only sent their boys to school. 

They became inteligent men, but they married 
uneducated and uncivilized wives, and the uni- 
form result was, that the children were all hke 
their mothers; and soon the faiher lost both his 
interest in wile and children. ‘And now,” says 
he, “if we could educate only one class of our 
children, we would choose the girls; for when 
they become mothers, they would educate their 
sons’ Thisisto the point, and itis true. No 
nation can become fully and permanently civi- 
lized and enlightened, when the mothers are not, 
to a good degree, qualified to discharge the du- 
ties of home education. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 





This department will be conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 








Since the issue of our last number we have 
been brought to the borders of the grave, and it 
is mvet that we should speak of the sparing mer- 
cies of God, and give to mothers some of our re 
flections on that trying occasion, Although our 
general health is poor, yet we were well as usual 
only a few hours before we were brought to the 
brink of the grave; and we thought if our Jamwmp 
had gone out we had no time to fill i, and if we 
have failed to do our duty to our tamily we had 
no time to remedy itnow. But we had the con- 
solation to think we had made efforts for the 
eternal interests of our family, though hut feeble 
efforts. We thought had we been all that we 
might have been to our dear partner, asa wife, 
and all, as a mother to our children? We could 
not but think we are an unprofitable servant, and 
must trust alone in the merits of Jesus. When in 
health we thought we were spending our life for 
the best interests of our family, yet in the near 
prospect of death we thought we might have done 
much more. Tiweseemed so short to us that 
we did vot feel anxious about the bodily wants 
to our children, whether they would fare rough- 
ly or be brought up tenderly, Our chief thoughts 
were— Have we given them such instructions as 


will enable them to understand their chier end? 
to glority God and enjoy him tor ever, 


But God said to disease ‘Here let the proud 
waves be stayed,’”? aud we are spared for the 





——— 
| and satisfaction tous. It suggested to our mind 
_ more thoughts of love, and gratitude and resig- 
| nation than all the sermons we have heard, or the 
| books we have read for the last five years, For 
nights we could notsleep, and while our dear 
friends were tired and weary from watching, 
these sweet flowers watched with us. As we lay 
_calmand resigned, treasuring up the lessons so 
quietly taught us, they were more company than 
a rooin filled with the most refined soci ety cou'd 
have been, and the thoughts they suggested re- 
treshed us more than the coldest water from the 
brook. Gushing feelings of love and gratitude 
to God and of thankfulness to friends filled our 
whele soul. 
| Last yearthe same kind friend sent as boquet 
| in which was one lovely little flower called th 
| perfect, which we compared to the lovely lit- 
tle flower which God l.ad sent us—to our dear 
infant as he lay in “perfect,” innocence and beau - 
| ty, but soon God transplanted our dear little “per- 
fect” to the garden above. In this bouquet there 
| were four of these little “‘perfects,”’ corresponding 
| to the number of our departed little ones they are 
_now blooming inthe paradise above. We know 
not that our friend designed the number at the 
| timne—we presume she did not—but we lelt that 
| they were providentially designed to raise our 
| thoughts from earth to heaven where our dear 
departed ones are transplanted and where: 


‘‘Fairer flowers than Eden bloom, 
Nor sin nor sorrow know.” 


The lessons of the flower teach us that the 
‘author of our being is a God of Jove as well as 
of justice—a heavenly parent. We thank God 


| 


present, and we are resolved that we will spend forthus beautifying nature; we than the flowers 
the :emainder of our lives in cultivating the | for their lessons; and we thank the friends who 
minds and hearts of our ehildien, Mothers, we | sent them. 

entreat you io work while the day lasts, you! Before we were taken down sick we bad watch- 
know not how soon or how suddenly you may ed with great care a few pinks that were almost 
be called froin all your loved ones. Now isthe dead, and which we tried to bring to vitality by 
time to dofur them all you would wish you had | care and attention. We dug about them and pro- 


done, were you lying on a bed of death. 





THE FLOWERS. 

Who does not love the flowers? For our part, 
we have great reason not only to love them, but 
to feel grateful to the Giver of these beauties of 
nature. Yes, we love the sweet flowers, not on- 
ly for the ref:eshment they afford in our sick and 
languishing hours, but for the many lessons they 
teach, and the subduing and refining and grate- 
ful thoughts they bring to our minds. 


our late illaess a kind friend sent us a lovely bou- 
quet, which was a source of the gzeatest comfort 





During 


tected them from the hot rays of the sun and care- 
fully watered them every evening. Notwith- 
standing our hopes they gave very little signs of 
lile. When first carried into the garden after our 
illness, the first object which seemed to attract 
our attention was the pinks, which seemed to say 
to us “We have bloomed on purpose to refresh 
you now you are sick, and toreward you for 
your care of us when we were weak and Jan- 
guishing,” and it most forcibly impressed the 
truth upon our mind—*Cast your bread upon 
the waters and you shall find it after many days,” 
‘Jn due season you shall reap if you faint not.”’ 
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All the flowers are beautiful and instructive, 
and we hope our readers will cultivate them in 
health and when they are sick they will more 
than a thousand fold repay them for their care, 

0 








he would send us some erticies for our 
“Family Circle,” for we think he is of a 
domestic turn of mind, and can wri'e just 
such articles as we desire. 


“Garpenine,’’—“ Ji is a cheap medicine 


HOUSE WORK. : 
‘ ws , {dry wt.” T than you for the text, Mirs) Ma- 
We saw an article in the Ohio Cultivator, writ- |, Abbot, and some time 1 may perhaps 


ten by a correspondent, giving her mole of house- preach you a sermon on it. You never said 
keeping. She does all her hard work for the|g truer word—a whole phophylactic vol- 
week in a day or two. She washes, bakes, scrubs | ume is compressed into that one line. 

and churns all in one day, having all the rest of | Dig the earth. and let your children dig; 
the week for her ordinary work, besides having | those that are too young todis for the bene- 
much leisure time. We admire energy and in- | fit of plants may dig tor their own benefit. 
dustry in all things, yet wedo not think there is| Put on a loose calico dress and let. the lit- 
much gained, but a good deal lost, in thus over-| tle ones bury their hands in’ the fresh dug 
exerting one’s self. Isnot this one reason why | soil, and you may keep him froma deeper 
American women break downso much sooner pit, dug by others below the regious of the 


than the English, and the women of the West | 
sooner than those of New England? For it is a 
fact that western women look older at twenty- 
five than the eastern women do at thirty. 

When women come to the west they think 
they can perform the same amount of lubor in the 
same time that they could at home. But they 
cannot continue it without feeling the bad effects, 
asthe climate is different, and has a debilitating 
infl.enceon Women reared in the eastern and 
northern States, 

But over-exertion will have a bad effect in 
any climate. It is not economy to do all the 
work of the week in so short atime. One week’s 
sickness Wouid cost more auxiety, time and mon- 
ey than all the benefii {rom doing all the work of 
a month ina day, it it were possible. And how 
often is it that one day of over-exertion has cost 
life? We write on this subject froin bitier expe- 
rience. How much better s0 to arrange house- 
hold affairs as not to have one day of over exer- 
tion and havesometime every day to attend to 
duties wore importantthan washing and scrub- 
bing. Has not the mother of every iamily a mind 
and a heart that need attending lo as well as 
washing and scrubbing, and have noiithe chil- 
dren minds that need cullivation as much as the 
choicest and purest flowers. Mothers, so man- 
age your business as not to neglect your vilal 
and imporiant duties. 

—O——— 

We feel very grateful to our kind friend 
Dr. K. for his encouraging words and fay or- 
able notice of our article on gardening, and 
we intend when our health will permit to 
join with our dear husband in answering 
his friendly and familiar letter. We wish 








soil fit forcultivation, Better a jittle clean 
earth on the hands and clothing, than six 
feet above the bones of your child, 

There is no medicine like free air, free 
exercise, the smell of the free fresh earth, 
and its beautiful products—and plenty of 
cold water “inside and out.” Water will 
‘will wash off “dirt,”? more easily than all 


ithe vast and * regulir prescriptions” in the 


world will wash the hue of disease from the 
countenance of the child who has been de- 
prived ofthe cheap and efficient preventive 
and remedies which God has placed every 
where ‘‘ouf-doors.”’ 
J.A.K. 
——9 

A Goop Rute.—A man who is very nich now, 
was vetypoor whenaboy. When asked how 
he got richeshe replied: * My tather taught me 
never to play tiiliny work was finished, and never 
to spend money until Thad e-roet it. If tb had 
but half an houw’s work in a dav, I must do that 
the first thing, and inahalfhour. And afier this 
I was allowed to play; and I then could play 
with so much more pleasure than if I had the 
thought of an unfinished task before my mind. 
I early formed the habit of doing averything in 
time, and it soon became perfectly easy tu do so. 
It is tothis { owe my prosperity.” Let every boy 
who reads this go and dv likewise. 





‘ oO 
Rice Jecry.—) akea thin paste ol two ounces 


of rice flour, and three vunces of loif sugar; and 
boil their in a qnart of water till transparent. 
Flavor with rose, orange, or cinnamon water, It 
can be made al-o by boiling whole rice long and 
slowly. A pinch of salt improves it: 
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if 1S NOT ALWAYS MAY. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLow., 


The sun is bright, the air is clear, 

The darting’swallows sourand sing, 
And from the stately elm I hear 

The blue birds prophesying Spring, 
So blue yon winding river flows, 

Itseems an outlet from the sky, 
Where waiting till the west wind blows, 

The freighted clouds at anchor he. 


All things are new—the birds, the leaves, 
That gild the el:n’s nodding crest, 

And e’en the birds beneath the eaves— 
There are no birds in last year’s nesi! 


Allthings rejoice in youth and love, 
The fullness of their first delight! 
And learn from the soit heaven above 

Tie melting tenderness of light. 


Maiden that read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay; 
Enjoy the fragrance ot thy prime, 
For O, itis not always May. 


Enjoy the spring of Love and Youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest, 

For time will teach thee soon the truth, 
“There are no birds in last yeai’s nest.” 


ao 
Vv 





From the Student. 


MAY FLOWERS. 

Swe et, smiling May, with her singing birds 
her lovely wild flowers, and her tender leaves 
has come; and happy, little children are out in 
the pleasant woods picking the delicate blos- 
soms that modestly raise their heads from 
among the dry leaves, which have sheltered them 
during the cold winter. 

Dotting the ground with its snowy blossoms i: 
the wake robin; you will know it by its three 
green leaves, ani its pretty flower, with three 
white pestals. 

There is another kind, with a dark purple 
flower, and an unpleasant smell, yet at a distance 
it looks very well. Itreminds me of some chil- 
dren who look as if they might be very good, 
but whose actions are sad 'o hehold. 

Close down by the roots of some old tree, or 
on some nossy bank. or by the side of some clear 
stream, you will find that sweetest of all flowers 
—the violet. 

It is so modest that it seems to hide itsel! from 
view, but it is always sought in preference to the 
taliand gaudy flowers. 
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Now do you think your story-teller tedious, if 
she tells vou the violet is like little children 


! who are mild and good, and whom every one 


loves, no matter how poor and humble they 
are. 

Who will try to be like the violet? Oh, I fan- 
cy [see your eyes sparkling,and your lips ready 
to say, “I will be like the violet, worthy of Le 
ing loved by all.” 

Look closely among the leaves, by the side of 
some old bog, and you will find a pale purple 
blessom, rising from a slender stalk without 
leaves; but take away the dry leaves of the trees, 
and you will findadark purple leaf almost divi- 
ded in three parts. This is the liverwort, and is 
much used as medicine. The leaf you will find 
in all seasons, but it blossoms very early in the 
spring. 

Springing up in some moist place, you will see 
a pretty yellow flower, with long, slender, light. 
green leaves. This is the dog-tooth, or adder’s 
tongue; avery strange name for such a pretty 
flower, is it not? 

What child does not know the beautiful cow- 
slip, dotting the meadows like stars? 

Go, little children, and seek the beautiful flow - 
ers. Oh,yes, I know you will; you will make a 
osegay for your inother, or sisters, and perhaps 
in the sick room some of you may place the blos- 


soms that your triend is not able to gather. 
You have heard of May Day, and the Queen 


of May, perhaps. It is the enstom in England 
for the youth to meet at acertain place on the 
the first of May, and choose one of their number 
queen. They crown her with flowers, and lead 
her to a throne decxedj with wreaths of flowers, 
They havea pole erected which they call the 
May-pole, and thisytoo, is covered with flowers. 

Then they dance around the pole, and after 
spending the day very pleasantly they retire to 
their homes with happy thoughts. 

It seems to me that children who really love 
flowers and birds cannot be so passionate ani 
wicked, as those who care nothing for the beau- 
tiful things of earth. 

Some have called flowers silent teachers, and 
they are sotruly. Did they ever teach you child- 
ren? Are younever happy from having tended 
your little garden, or plucked the bright blos- 
soms from the woods? Does not the glad song 
of birds make you cheerful and pleasant too? 

But I fancy some little girl or boy, who has 
jast commenced reading the Student is ready to 
say, “This isa great story Aunt Eliza’s Stories! 
Why I thought I was going to read a nice tale, 
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but here 1s a long lecture about behavior. 

But some of you know an oli! friend is telk- 
ing to you, and sometimes she tells you a story 
without lecturing you atall. Llove little child- 
ron dearly, and I delight in amusing them; +o be 
patient this time, and see what you will find next 
month for you to read 





PLL NEVER USE TOBACCO. 
“Pll never use tobacco, no! 
It isa nasty weed! 
Vil never never put it in my mouth,” 
Said little Robert Reid. 


“Why there was idle Jerry James, 
As dirty as a pig, 

Who smoked when only ten years old, 
And thought 1t mide him big. 


He’d puff along the open street. 
As if he had no shane; 

He’d sit beside the tavern door, 
And there he’ddo the same. 


He spent ‘11s time and money too, 
And made his mother sad; 

She feared a worthless man would come 
Of such a worthless lad. 


Oh no! Pll never stnoke or chew, 
Tis very wrong indeed: 
It hurts the health, it make, bad breath” 


Said little Rober. Reid. 
Oo 


LITTLE SPIDERS. 

I was in a hot-house, not long since, where 
there Were some very curious and valuable plants 
which had been brought from a foreign country. 
The gardener was bnsily engaged in washing, 
with a sponge and water, every leaf and tendril 
ofthese plants. I could see no enemy, and no 
occasion for so much trouble; but the gardener 
was vehement in his ontery aga'nst a very small 
red spider, which he said, except he could get rid 
of it, would soon kill his favorite plants. In 
vain did I endeavor to discover this little enemy, 
and I could almost have doubted its existence, 
_ had he not shown me the ravages that had been 
committed by an enemy of the same kind on «n- 
_ other ct his’plants. The speckled fading leaf that 
_ yet remained on the plant, and the many dead 
leaves strewed around it, with the evident marks 
upon them of the destractive work of this little 
enemy, seeming to cry aloud in mine ears, “Trifle 
not with little sins, but watch and pray against 





‘ them, for they are like the little foxes that spoil, 


# 
the vines.” 
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A FAMILY SCENE, 
The following little scene is by Mrs. Sigourney. 
It should teach our young readers the importance 
of being able to render thenselves useful in the 
time of misfortune. Such conduct is truly notle. 


“Thave lost my whole fortune.” said a mer- 
chant, ashe returned one evening to his home; 
‘we can no longer keep our carriage: we must 
leave this large house. The children can no 
longer go to expensive schools. Yesterday, I 
wasa rich man—to day, there is nothing that I 
, cancall my own,” 
| “Dear husband,” said the wife, ‘we are still 
richin each other andin our children. Money 
may pass away, but God has given us a better 
| treasure inactive hands and loving hearts,” 

‘Dear father,” said the children, ‘do not lock 
so sober. We will help you to get a living.” 

‘What can you do, poor things ?” said he, 

* You shall see—you shal! see!” said several 
| voires. 








It is a pity it we have been to sch: ol for 

inothing. How can the father of eight children 

|he poor? We shall work aid make you rich 
again.”? . 


Sucha wife and such children, are true riches 
to any man. 


| 
fay 


POLITENESS AT HOME. 

Always speak wit the utmost politeness and 
d-ference to your parents and friends, Some 
children are polite aud civil everywhere else ex- 
cept at home; bat there they are rude enough. 
Shamefnl! Nothing sitsso gracefully upon chil- 
dren, and nothing tnakesthein so lovely as habitual 
respect and dutiful deportment towards their 
parents and superiors. It makes the plainest face 
beautiful, and gives to every commen action a 
naireless but peculiar charin. 





j 
} 
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Sloth, like rast, consumes faster than labor 
wears, while the use! key is always bright. 





Trutu.—We never knew a boy ora 
man who from early life spoke truth. and 
shunned a falsehood, that was not virtuous 
in all other respects, and who did not. ac- 
quire and enjoy the confidence and esteem 
of society. ‘T'ruthfulness is one of the chief 
corner stones in a good and respectable 
charactes. Young man rever utter a false- 
hvod; never be tempted to depart from the 
strict truth in all you say. 

False words come from a false heart, 
and false heart breeds corruption that soon 
taints and spoils the whole character. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE WOOL MARKET. 

In the Wool Grower for May the high prices 
reported to have been paid ‘or Western wool are 
accounted for. it isa ‘fair sample” of Yankee 
financiering, and shows that quite a trick has been 
play *d for some one’s herefit, 

“Certain puties in or about Boston bonght 
large y last spring of western wool. They were 
h weverena bait | rocure unexpectedly 8 supply 
of South American wool at a much better price, 
and have kept their native woo! out of the market 
and out of the way un‘il quite recently. It is snr- 
mise! by some hat the high prices said to be paid 
in Ohio forthe coming clip can be traced to these 
operations, A small quantity has been bought 
by their azents at high prices. Contracts have 
been made for more at very high prices by men 
who will never appear to claim the wool or pay 
for it. Local deslerscnd merchants have been 
stimulated to purchase at high prices. The result 
has been to create he unpression that all the wool 
had been bonght up et high prices, and hence 
this wool now offere! was very cheap, and attords 
the only chance to manu acturersto get stock at 
any reasonable rate. How many have been caught 
at each end of the line remains to be seen. 

“Aaa general thing there can be no permanent 
advance on our last yeorts prices. In seme lo- 
calities where wool was sold early, better pri- 
ces should be revlized but generally when the 


wool was soli late, full prices were realized. 
There is no wool however coarse it may be, if in 


good order, that will not be worth at least 28¢, 
and ronging from that to 32c. The great range 
will be irom 30c to 40c. Fine wools from No. 1 
to prime and extra will bring from 40c¢ to 55c,— 
and super inay be sold as bigh as 60c and 65c. 
As remarked in our last number, wool that can 
be bought from 30¢ to 40c will be pushed up 
rapid! gy” 





0 

Tue SHANTUNG CaBBaGe.—A correspondent 
at Shanghae. writes to a gentleman in England, 
thathe is about to send him some seeds of the 
Shantung cabbage, whic! one of the French mis- 
sionaries had procured in the north of China. 
He say; it somewhat resembles the savoy in ap- 
pe irance, is of delicious flivor and weighs 60 Ibs. 
Itis supposed that July or August is the right 
month for eowing . 











Gentext Prorre.—The young lady who lets 
her mo her do the ironing, for fear of spreading 


her hands. The mias who wears thin shoes on 


arainy day, andthe young gentleman who is 
ashymed to be seen with his father. 
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COMMERCIAL. 


St. Lovis, June 4, 1851. 

Our levee is now nearly all under watrr, and the 
celicrs of the stores on Front strect have been vacatetd 
on account ofthe water. Lastevening the water was 
within 12 feet 6 inches of the hight attained in the rise 
of 1844. 
Tosacco—Comes in froely, but prices anticipated by 
sellers are hardly realized ; Lugs have sold for $3,051 
$4.65; seconds $4,00to $4,95; leaf $5,70 to $7,965; Mo. 
manufactured $0,13 cts per Ib. 
HEMP—$68 to $80 per ton—The exposed condition of 
the hemp on the river, and scurcity of tonnage to New 
Orleans has depressed prices fora few days past. 

| atic ees country $3,50 to $3,75; city de 


50. 
WHEAT—50 to 84 cts. 

Cornn—4d0 to 36 cts. 

OATS—27 to 35 cts. 

BarRLeEY—68 to 87 cts. 

PoOTATOES—47 to 50 cts. Market heavy. 
SUGAR—6$ to 6§ cts. 

COFFEE—10 cts. per Ib. 
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